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Many of our older subscribers, as 
well as readers of recent history 
among the younger ones, will recall 
some of the colorful Wall Street 
characters of a bygone era. Men 
like Thomas Fortune Ryan; William 
C. Durant, the man who won and 
then lost control of General Motors; 
the enigmatic, railroad-collecting 
Van Sweringen brothers; Jesse 
Livermore, onetime “boy wonder 
of Wall Street”; 


TICKER TAPE TYPES 


met Royal Little, the canny, 
courtly-mannered New Englander 
whose nose for fiscal facts made 
him a fortune in textiles, an in- 
dusty just about everyone else had 
written off as hopeless. We have 
told the intriguing story of Thomas 
Mellon Evans, the brilliant young 
Pittsburgh industrialist whose keen 
grasp of the economic facts made 
him an industrial power before he 

was 40. Then 





and many others. 
Some of them 
founded _ solid 
fortunes; others 
went down to 
eventual disaster. 
But in their day 
all of them fur- 


nished news- 
paper readers 
with plenty of 


copy and make 
interesting sub- 
jects of reminis- 
cences to this day. 








there was Gerald 
Loeb, prominent 
Manhattan bro- 
ker who has been 
called “one of the 
last of the tape 


readers.” 
In this issue, 
ForBeEs intro- 


duces its readers 
to one of Wall 
Street’s least 
known and least 
approachable ty- 
coons, Gurdon 








Sometimes _it 
seems that their freewheeling breed 
has vanished. These seem to be 
staider, more antiseptic, institution- 
alized times. 

Or are they really? As _ the 
French say, the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. 
That is certainly true in the finan- 
cial world. Today’s tycoons tend to 
be less flamboyant. They are less 
likely to go in for the now for- 
bidden “pools” and “bear raids” of 
old. But for the exceptional man 
with a flair for finance and an eye 
for the subtleties of the balance 
sheet, there are still plenty of hon- 
orable fiscal frontiers to conquer. 

Out-of-the-Ordinary. In recent 
years Forses has introduced you to 
some of these modern tycoons. 
There was Cyrus Eaton, the Baptist 
preacher’s son, who learned from 
old John D. Rockefeller himself the 
secret of making millions. Or 
Thayer Lindsley, the painfully shy 
mining millionaire and geologist 
whose Ventures, Ltd. has unearthed 
at least a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars worth of mineral wealth. 

Through Forses you have also 





received four weeks before date of issue. 
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Weller Wattles. 
Wattles is no Jesse Livermore or 
“Bet-A-Million” Gates. He is a 
solid, aboveboard operator. Yet in 
a very real sense he is a mid-1950 
version of the type of brilliant in- 
dividualist that Wall Street has 
never ceased producing. 
Kingmaker. Financial adviser to 
great corporations, dealmaker, doc- 
tor of ailing companies, Wattles 
neither acts nor dresses like Holly- 
wood’s idea of a corporate king- 
maker. He has been known to go 
to more lengths to avoid publicity 
than most men go to get it. But, 
with a marvelous disdain for press 
agentry and a knowing hand he 
operates from his tiny office on an 
almost majestic scale. Gurdon 
Wattles’ story is on page 25. 
From time to time, Forses’ ed- 
itors as they make their rounds 
will come across other little known 
tycoons. When we do we will tell 
our readers about them. They are 
well worth knowing about. They 
prove, if nothing else, that rugged 
individualism is far from dead and 
that opportunity still beckons in 
this dynamic economy of ours. 
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Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 

















CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 
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Map shows conditions 


in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 


Changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of June. 





THE TOP TEN CITIES 


Numbe 





GREATEST GAINS 








Dallas-Ft. Worth, 

Texas +16% 
Sacramento, 

Calif. (3) 15 
Denver, Colo. (3) 14 
Salt Lake City, 

Utah 13 


Raleigh, N. C. 13 
Amarillo, Texas 13 
Reno, Nevada (2) 13 
San Francisco, 


Tampa, Fla. (3) 11 
Houston, Texas 11 


Calif. 11 














Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
Soy in this column since Map for indicated 
month. 











of , Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 
~ LOSSES OR Percentage gain or loss from 
SMALLEST GAINS corresponding months last year 
Butte, Mont. —8% auty | aveust | seer. 
tn nn : New England +5% +3%} ++6% 
Detroit Mich 6) 4 Middle Atlantic | +7 +3 +6 
Knoxville, Tenn. (2) 4 Midwest +0" “~~ 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3 | South +7 +4 | +7 
Duluth-Superior, North Central +4 +3 +8 
Minn. 2 | South Central +5 +3 47 
searatss02 lian [49 | 48 | i 
I on, U.U. P 
Cincinnati, Ohio (290 | Pacific +8 +3 1 47 
NATIONAL INDEX +5 +2 +6 
*Change of less than 0.5 percent 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


THE OLD MASTER’S VOICE: From telegrapher to tycoon—that’s the story 
of General David Sarnoff’s 50 years as a communications kingpin. Forses takes 
a close look at the man and the empire he built—RCA. 
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*Of course we haven’t actually counted all the Joneses. But it 
seems a safe guess. Because this year—as they have year after 
year—more people are buying Chevrolets. And 2 million more 
people drive Chevrolets than any other car. Maybe you ought 
to stop by your Chevrolet dealer’s and see why this is so... . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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MORE PEOPLE NAMED JONES’ 
OWN CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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America’s 

largest selling car— 
2 million more 
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FREE BOOKLET) 


To help you determine the value 
to you of a Custodian Account at 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
we have prepared a booklet out- 
lining the many time-saving and 
money-saving details this service 
includes. 

Custodian Accounts are of partic- 
ular benefit to busy professional 
and business: people, men and 
women who travel, out-of-town in- 
vestors, and those who prefer to 
divest themselves of the necessary 
details in the proper care of invest- 
ments. 


For your free copy, write to 





CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Founded 1824 





Customers’ Securities 
Department 

30 BROAD STREET 

NEW YORK 15,N.Y. 











Tip on the Market— 


That’s one thing investors still ask for day after day—despite 
the fact that time after time we’ve warned people against such 
tips and never peddle them ourselves. 

Still they keep asking for a “sure thing” on the market, an 


inside tip to a fortune. 


Mind you, we don’t blame anybody who wants to get rich. 


But that’s a poor way to start! 


Not that there aren’t any number of stocks that offer attrac- 
tive possibilities for making money. Of course there are. And 
we'll even be glad to suggest some, if you ask. 

But before we make any recommendations, we'll check the 
facts first. Facts on sales, earnings, management, outlook. 
Facts on the industry, company, and competition. Facts that 
should give you at least a reasonable expectation of receiving — 


the rewards you hope for. 


So, if you realize the risks in buying stocks for price appre- 
ciation, feel you can afford them, and want help instead of 


tips—just ask. 


Simply stop in at our nearest office and ask for the manager, 


or write direct to— 


P Watrer A. Scuoit, Department SD-80 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 











READERS SAY 


Talking Turkey 

Sir: I have read with more than. usual 
gratification your views about new 
Turkey (Forses, July 15). As you so ably 
point out, Turkey’s continuing services 
to the cause of world peace and stability 
in the turbulent Middle East are not so 
readily understood by all. 

Like Turkey’s own unwavering effort 
at self betterment, these intangible serv- 
ices and the ceaseless efforts of my coun- 
try and its leaders to bring about under- 
standing among the Middle East and 
other peoples are remaining unnoticed. 
I am therefore doubly grateful to you for 
bringing to the attention of your readers 
a factual picture of a small but most 
determined nation, striving as best she 
knows how, to serve the cause of peace 
and freedom in an area where the need 
for their establishment is uppermost. 

—Haypar Gork 
Ambassador 
Turkish Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Congratulations on your excellent 
article on the current economic and po- 
litical situation in Turkey. The Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. recently completed the 
design and construction of a crude oil 
pipe line and the first modern petroleum 
refinery in Turkey. We enjoyed our close 
relationships with the Turkish people and 
look forward to continuing work in this 
friendly nation. 

—Freperick G. SAWYER 
The Ralph M. Parsons Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Primrose Path? 
Sir: A correspondent from New York 
State sent me the August 15th issue of 
Forees and wrote: “See Page 20 and the 
article on Felix Somary. If you don’t read 
anything else, read that.” I read the 
article, and I wish to commend you for 
publishing it. In this day of paver in- 
flation and debased currency, which is 
slipping daily in purchasing power, such 
articles are badly needed. 
; , —WALTER BuRWELL 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Sm: The late Felix Somary’s words 
sounded to me like a ridiculous echo 
from the past. Full employment today is 
the right of every citizen and the duty of 
every government. To say that a policy 
of assuring jobs for all constitutes a 
threat to economic stability is like say- 
ing that antibiotics are bad because they 
enable more people to die of old age. 

—HERBERT F. VAN BAALEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sm: How right Felix Somary was. 
Up to now most of our pressure groups 
have actually enjoyed inflation. They 
haven’t worried much about the retired 
people and middle class families it was 
squeezing. Then this brilliant banker- 
economist spoke up to tell them what 
they didn’t want to hear: that playing 
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with inflation is like playing with dyna- 
mite—for everyone. 

—Rosert MatTrHEews 
Chicago, Ill. 


In the article referred to, the late Swiss 
banker warned that “creeping inflation” 
was paving the way for a new 1929.—Eb. 


Pensions for Stockholders? 

Sim: In connection with your very fine 
article on Abbott Laboratories, “It Pays 
to Be Ethical” (Forses, July 15), may I 
suggest another reason for Abbott’s de- 
clining dividend? In 1952, earnings de- 
clined from $2.76 to $2.25, yet the directors 
and officers accepted a “bonus” of $26,439 
and a “stock bonus plan” of $14,257. The 
Abbott Employee Pension Plan now totals 
$11 million, of which the net employee 
contribution has been about $1 million. 
The other $10 million has come from 
the company and indirectly from the 
stockholders. It amounts to more than 
two years dividends. 

More and more fine companies are 
capitalizing on their stockholders’ reluc- 
tance to read by asking them to vote 
their proxies in management’s favor. 
They are hiding behind the old bromide 
that a pension plan is necessary because 
other companies do it. This shows noth- 
ing, but lack of concern for the stock- 
holders. To equalize things, there should 
be a pension plan for old stockholders. 
Half of it could come out of taxes, just as 
the employees pension plan does. 

—JosePH B. ANDREWS, JR. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mutual Funds 

Sm: I am extremely grateful to you for 
the classic, “How Good Are the Mutual 
Funds?” (Forses, July 1). This article 
ought to be reprinted and sent to every 
shareholder in the country. 

It is because of articles like this that 
Forses is my favorite among the dozen 
or so financial publications and advisory 
services to which I subscribe. Please con- 
tinue your educational program and the 
printing of such timely letters as that 
from Frederick A. Adams about the 
shady practises of certain fund salesmen. 
. . . I myself am a fund salesman. 

—JoHn C. Martin 


Western Investors Fund 


Portland, Oregon 


Hidden Assets 

Str: I wish to thank you for the article 
on the Delaware & Hudson Co. (Forses, 
August 15). It told me just what I wanted 
to know—why the D&H has never closed 
out the Coal Co. If it provides $4 million 
of their revenues, well, I can see that they 
couldn’t very well close it down. 

—Joun W. Davis 

Kirkwood, Missouri 


Rockwell Data 

Sm: In your article on Rockwell Manu- 
facturing (Forses, August 15), you say 
that Rockwell bought two companies 
over the past couple of years. One of 
them, Locomotive Finished Materials, you 
mention. What was the other? 

—GEoRGE KNAPKE 

New York, N. Y. 

The power tools division of machine 
tool maker Kearney & Trecker.—Ep. 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


Copper billets or finished copper tubing, 
they’re both Calumet & Hecla products. 
That’s your assurance of quality and con- 
sistency at every step in the process from 
ore to finished tube. 

It's C. & H. ore that is mined, milled, 
smelted, refined and cast into billets by the 
Calumet division. Consistent quality is the 
by-word for each separate operation. 

In the Wolverine Tube division, these 
billets are processed through the tube mill 
into finished tubing in a wide range of diam- 
eters, lengths, and shapes— from tiny-diameter Wolverine Capilator* (the 
capillary tube for restriction purposes) up to six-inch tubes; from prime surface 
to extended surface tubing such as Wolverine Trufin*; from basic copper and 
aluminum to tubing of various alloys. 

The accumulated knowledge in these divisions is pooled to develop products 
of the highest quality for your use. Moreover, this knowledge can be made 
available to you for your own special projects. We invite your inquiry. Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION i ( 

CANADA VULCANIZER and ec aA + Nn ll 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 

FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO. MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 




















A phone call 
from YOU to him 


and from him | 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 




















can obtain 

for you factual 
information on 
western 
industrial 

sites 





















or contact: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 424, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


The “Union Pacific West” 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 


The Vain Sex. Business in men’s 
toiletries is booming. Industry sales 
have tripled since the end of World 
War II, have risen from $144 million 
in 1954 to $225 million last year. 
What’s more, an increase of 15% is 
projected for this year. Fastest seller: 
deodorants. Now easier to handle in 
plastic aerators men’s deodorants last 
year reached about $40 million in 
sales, up 800% from 1950. 


Seeking a counterbalance to lagging 
farm equipment sales, Racine, Wis.’s 
J. I. Case Co., which lost $7.4 million 
in the first half, will merge with 
Churubusco, Ind.’s American Tractor 
Corp. (main product: earthmovers), 
thereby hopes to burgeon in the fer- 
tile construction-roadbuilding field. 


Straw in the Wind? Wall Street was 
rife with rumors last week that New 
York Central’s Robert R. Young and 
his Texas oilman cohort Clint Mur- 
chison had purchased at least 150,000 
shares of Pan American Airways’ 6 
million outstanding shares. Young won 
control of the New York Central with 
only 800,000 of the 6 million shares 
outstanding. 


“Phantom deficit’ is what Professor 
Stanley Berge of Northwestern Uni- 
versity terms the $637 million pas- 
senger loss the railroads racked up in 
1955 under ICC accounting proced- 
ures. He claims that if the roads had 
adopted other bookkeeping methods, 
they would have made $486 million 
on their passenger business between 
1947 and 1954, instead of losing $4.8 
billion. 


Coal field dam forms the basis of a 
Pacific Power & Light Co. plan to de- 
velop a hydro site on the south fork 
of Oregon’s Coquille River, a stone’s 
throw from a 5000 acre, 50 million ton 
coal field. Costing an estimated $30- 
50 million, the project calls for a 67,- 
500 kilowatt hydro and a 100,000 kilo- 
watt steam installation, having an ul- 
timate combined potential of 300,000 
kilowatts. But the still undetermined 
cost of mining ‘coal may yet kill the 
project. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 














by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


TWO VIEWS—AND THE PROSPECTS 


Two Russian-born men of considerable prominence in 
their respective countries recently expressed their views 
on the future of American capitalism. Last February 
Communist party boss Khrushchev made his prediction 
at the Party Congress in Moscow: 

“The United States has passed the peak of its postwar 
economic expansion; no new markets are in sight. There 
is, therefore, no prospect of a further substantial increase 
in production.” 

At a recent private dinner in New York, General David 
Sarnoff, who came to America from 
Minsk, Russia, at the age of nine, and 
who now heads giant Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, said this of the future: 

“We are at the dawn of one of the 
most spectacular episodes in human 
history. Dramatic as the advances of 
the past century have been, they are 
certain to be dwarfed by far-reaching 
changes to come.” 

And in the course of a _ lengthy 
conversation with the RCA chairman flying back 
from California, he reiterated his belief in the 
great growth ahead for the economy of the United 
States. This view is almost universally shared by 
the best brains in business, and they are backing it up 
with multibillions of dollars for new plants and new 
equipment—and research. 

It is estimated that within the next two and one-half 
years at least 11 cents out of every dollar that every one 
of us spends will go for products not yet even on the 
market. It is now estimated corporate spending will 
reach $40 billion in the course of 1956, 
an increase of almost one third over 
last year’s record. A.T.&T. alone is 
spending more than $2 billion to ex- 
pand its facilities: The Government’s 
ablest economists predict that gross 
national production, now only a few 
billion short of the 400 billion mark, 
will exceed $535 billion by 1965—a 40 
per cent increase in a ten-year period. 

Repeatedly, I have found the most 
exciting, dramatic highlight of any visit to a corporation’s 
plants is the guarded revelations concerning what is com- 


RCA’S SARNOFF 


Two Russian-born... 


KHRUSHCHEV 


+. two views. 
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ing out of their laboratories, taking shape on their draw- 
ing boards as the products of tomorrow. 

Indeed, there will be bumps and ups and downs along 
the way, but the prospects are limitless. 


& 


SHARING THE WEALTH 


One of the most significant economic facts of our times 
is the substantial rise in the average annual income of 
American families. The rise is not just in dollars, but 
represents a substantial increase in actual purchasing 
power. The facts form a fabulous refutation of the 
Communist line abroad about “the rich versus the poor’; 
and’ the facts touché the pinko prattle at home about 
capitalism’s “bloated capitalists.” 

Last year alone the number of families with incomes 
over $5,000 increased 1242%; those with less than $5,000 
declined 10%! 

From 1947 to 1955 the average family income increased 
$1,390, from $4,130 to $5,520—a 34% increase in eight 
years. 

There has been a substantial increase in middle and 
upper income brackets: those with incomes from $4,000 
up to $10,000 increased during this eight-year span from 
33% of the total to 51% in 1955, or put the other way, 63 
out of every 100 families had incomes of less than $4,000 
in 1947 and by 1955 the number had dropped to 41 
families out of every 100. 

An increase of 2% in families with incomes of over 
$10,000 is a modest percentage figure, but numerically 
represents 820,040 families. 

Of course, our continued prosperity is keyed to the 
capacity of more Americans being able to determine and 
to spend more money for things they want. There is no 
indication that this trend toward higher average income 
will change. 

In fact, the acceleration of this trend during the past 
four years renders somewhat ludicrous the Democrat 
party’s current campaign theme that this administration 
has been the “rich man’s tool.” Prosperity has never been 
more widely shared by the nation’s millions at any time. 

It might be well to keep some of the following figures 
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in mind as electioneering oratory gets even more volu- 


June, 1952 June, 1956. 
Civilian employment ........... 62,600,000 66,500,000 
oun ob. obo od a6 1,800,000 2,900,000 
Average weekly hours.......... 40.5 40.1 
Average weekly earnings. ...... $66.83 $79.40 
industrial production (1947-49 = 
EWES hs'aa's ope 6 ¢c.cleesiee 118 141 
Business expenditure, new plants 
and equipment (second quarter) $6,800,000,000 $9, 100,000,000 
New construction activity ....... $3,000,000,000 $4,000,000,000 
Wholesale prices (1947-49 = 100) 111.2 114.2 
Consumer prices (May) (1947- 
EN <.5 S's’: 3 1g a.c/kin'e's'ee 0-0 113.0 115.4 
ERG bAbuiias Ap ote ease $13,800,000,000 $16,600,000,000 
Personal income (annual rate in 
itis dove» via vues 6:06 $268,000,000 $323,000,000 
Gross national product (first- 
quarter annual rate) ........ $338,000,000,000 $403,000,000,000 
DEE TET c cG os eset ec tte es 157,000,000 168,000,000 


WHY DISENFRANCHISE YOURSELF? 


The hard-headed, democratic people of the Netherlands 
have worked a kind of poll tax in reverse. In Holland it 
costs money to stay away from the polls. The alternative 
to voting is payment of a five guilder fine ($1.35) which 
is quite a deterrent to the thrifty Dutch. 

We Americans are probably too individualistic to force 
citizens to vote. Yet, since the Government levies taxes, 
runs our schools, conducts our foreign policy and de- 
fends us—to name but a few items—failure to vote can 
cost each one of us a great deal more than five guilders. 

Yet in 1952 barely five eligible Americans out of eight 
showed up to choose between Eisenhower and Steven- 
son. By contrast, The Dutch, with their poll-tax-in-re- 
verse turned out a solid 93% of the eligibles in the latest 
parliamentary election. To do as well as the Dutch we 
would have had to tally nearly 85 million voters in 1952 
rather than the 61.6 million actually recorded. 

By law habitual criminals and traitors are deprived of 
the right to vote in most states. The wise framers of 
our laws considered this one of the worst punish- 
ments they could levy against crime and treason. But 
apparently in 1952 some 30-million Americans considered 
disenfranchisement no penalty at all; that is how many 
eligible voters sat out the election. 

Why does this happen year after year? Partly I am 
afraid it is the failure of our schools to make us under- 
stand what it means 
to be a free citizen 
of a free land. Partly 
it is due to a kind of 
civic shiftlessness, a 
preference for the 
sport pages and comic 
strips over national 
and local political 
happenings. 

I don’t think many 
Forses readers fit into either of these two categories. 
But some of them are probably disenfranchising them- 
selves anyway. For, like many other American citizens 
they are sometimes victims of a spurious rationalization. 
It goes something like this: “I’ve had a hard day. To heck 
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with dragging myself to the polls. My vote doesn’t really 
matter anyway.” 

Year after year this kind of rationalization keeps mil- 
lions of people from voting. This year the Heritage 
Foundation as part of its 1956 “Get Out The Vote” cam- 
paign has come up with some very convincing refutations 
of this lazy bromide.. The Foundation, a non-partisan 
educational group numbers among its accomplishments 
the 1947-48 tour of the Freedom Train and the Com- 
memoration of the 175th anniversary of our Declaration 
of Independence. Consider some of these facts dug up 
by the Heritage Foundation’s researchers: 

e In 1916 Eastern Republicans went to bed, confident 
that their man Charles Evans Hughes had won the presi- 
dency. But as they slept, Woodrow Wilson took Cali- 
fornia by a tiny margin of 3,773 votes, captured that 
state’s 13 electoral votes and was thus re-elected by 277 
electoral votes to Hughes’ 254. 

e In 1884 Republican James G. Blaine lost New York 
State—and with it the presidency of the United States— 
by less than one vote 
per precinct to Grov- 
er Cleveland. 

e In 1876 Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Re- 
publican, was elected 
president over Dem- 
ocrat Samuel Tilden 
by just one vote in 
the electoral college. 
The tally: 185 to 184. 

But perhaps all this is too ancient to be persuasive. 
How about these more recent happenings? 

@ In 1948 Truman carried Ohio by 1,452,791 votes to 
Dewey’s 1,445,684. If just 7,108 more Republicans had 
torn themselves away from their easy chairs, Ohio would 
have gone Republican. 

© In 1952, it would have taken just 701 more pro-Ike 
Kentuckians to carry that state for the Republicans. The 
final vote: Stevenson, 495,729; Eisenhower, 495,029. 

Or consider this Congressional contest in which a 
handful of voters affected the line-up on Capitol Hill. 

@ Republican Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. was elected to 
the House in 1954 from New York’s 17th Congressional 
District by just 314 votes out of a total of nearly 100,000. 

Sometimes, too, important governorships hang by a 
hair, the Heritage Foundation discovered: 

e In 1954 Averell Harriman edged out-Irving Ives for 
governorship of New York by a margin of just 11,125 out 
of more than 5-million votes cast. 

No American, Democrat or Republican, can read these 
figures without realizing how important it is for every- 
one of us to get out and vote if an election is truly to re- 
flect the will of the citizenry. To spread this gospel the 
Heritage Foundation is enlisting the support of private 
enterprise and public-spirited organizations. 

But for all of this, if we run true to form, barely 
two-thirds of the 90-million-plus eligible voters will 
troop to the polls this November. I wonder how many 
of the stay-at-homes will be among the loudest com- 
plainers about taxes, foreign policy and the like during 
the subsequent four years? 

Have you registered and informed yourself on the is- 
sues? Don’t unwittingly disenfranchise yourself! 


BLAINE & CLEVELAND 
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NIGHT-LIGHTS AT DOW’S VINYL TOLUENE PLANT (MIDLAND): 
on a pastoral prairie, a mighty colossus 


CHEMICALS 


TEMPEST ON THE TITTABAWASSEE 


Since money spent is money earned, Dow Chemical’s 
Leland Doan never clutches an idle dollar for long. 
But amidst unparalleled prosperity, he is still waiting 
for some important invested cash to return to roost. 


Like so many other villages in the 
Midwest, Midland, Mich. gives the 
appearance of a pleasant, placid little 
(pop.: 20,000) town. Flat stretches of 
farmland hem it in on three sides, 
and give it a pastoral air. But there 
is nothing pastoral about. the acrid 
odors which hang in the summer air 
along the Tittabawassee Rfver south 
of town. And there is nothing placid 
about the weird, maze-like landscape 
of brightly-painted towers, tanks and 
pipe-lines which spread over a 1,700- 
acre patch of prairie by the river. For 
all its sleepy streets and shady lawns, 
Midland last month was easily one of 
the most booming small towns in the 
U.S. Source of Midland’s enviable 
prosperity: the huge main plant and 
executive headquarters of $646-mil- 
lion (assets) Dow Chemical Co.,* the 
fourth-largest and the fastest-grow- 
ing chemical colossus in the country. 

Last month Dow was literally burst- 
ing apart at the seams with growth. 
In Midland, new plants were spring- 
ing up like prairie flowers. In the 
South, at Dow’s sprawling plant-sites 
along the Mississippi River in Louisi- 
ana and beside the Brazos River in 
Texas, fresh concrete and new steel 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran e (1956) : high, 


H cal 1956) st 
plus 2% in stock. Ind jeated 
; oF 2% in stock. — 
in; per share $2.52. Total assets: 
$646. 3 million. Ticke> ‘symbol: DOw. 
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seemed as commonplace as Gulf 
Coast sunshine. In a dozen other Dow 
plants scattered from Connecticut to 
California, old walls were coming 
down to allow for the restless expan- 
sion that has long been the trade- 
mark of the gentlemen from Midland. 

In the decade since the War, Dow 
has calmly spent a whopping $700 
million on new plants to manufac- 
ture its 600-odd chemical products. 


CHEMICALMAKER DOAN: 
“the breed must be improved” 





In the years ahead, they plan—ap- 
parently just as calmly—to shell out 
even more. “This coming year,” says 
Dow’s tweedy, pipe-smoking presi- 
dent, Leland Doan, “we will spend at 
least another $75 million. And it looks 
like we'll soon be off on another 
round of expansion which will over- 
shadow anything we did before.” 

Spending & Profits. Even the pessi- 
mists in Wall Street these days have 
to agree with optimists on a funda- 
mental fact. That is that the money 
which a chemical company spends on 
expansion is a pretty fair bet to come 
pouring back in the form of lush 
earnings. Certainly Dow’s own dy- 
namic growth has been classic proof 
that this is so. On the very day that 
Leland Doan so blandly outlined his 
big future plans, he also authorized 
the release of Dow’s annual report 
covering fiscal 1956 (ended May 31). 
It showed Dow’s sales up 20% to a 
record $565 million. It showed profits 
up 59% to almost $60 million. But 
most of all it showed beyond possi- 
bility of doubt that Dow’s free-handed 
spending is paying off. 

Since 1945, Dow’s sales have mul- 
tiplied no less than five and one-half 
times. But it is in the thing that 
counts most—profit—that Dow really 
shines. Its net profit in fiscal 1956 
was a hefty seven times what it was 
only a decade ago. None of Dow’s 
biggest rivals in chemicals—not even 
du Pont, Union Carbide, or Allied 
Chemical & Dye—came anywhere 
near matching Dow’s huge gains (see 
chart). “We didn’t do it with mir- 
rors,” chuckles Doan. “And we didn’t 
merge our way up either. We just 
spent a lot of money, and sanely.” 

Doan himself apparently is com- 
pletely confident that Dow’s spend- 
for-profits philosophy will work just 
as well in the future as it has in the 
past. Right now, in fact, Doan has 
more expansion projects in progress 
than would be fair to expect any one 
executive to be able to keep track of. 
At Dow’s sprawling chemical com- 
plex at Freeport and Velasco, Tex., 
$45 million already has been ear- 
marked for expansion by mid-1957. 
Purpose: to build new capacity for 
such standby Dow products as mag- 
nesium, butadiene, styrene (the raw 
material for Dow’s Styron plastic), 
chlorine-caustic soda, chloroform and 
perchlorethylene (a solvent used in 
dry cleaning fluids and metal degreas- 
ers). In addition, new plants are 
slated to be built to boost Dow’s out- 
put of soil fumigants, ethanolamines 
(used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic detergents) and acetylene. 

Spreading Out. Nor is this all of 
Leland Doan’s immediate expansion 
plans. Dow’s board has also author- 
ized expansion of the company’s 
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ethylene oxide-glycol capacity by 30 
million pounds (after announcing 
plans for a 60 million pound boost in 
capacity less than a year ago). In 
Ohio and Missouri, plants are now 
going up which will make Styrofoam, 
a form of Styron used as an electrical 
and thermal insulator. In California, 
a factory to make synthetic latex 
(used in paints and coated papers) is 
a-building. At Midland, ground is 
being broken for a plant to make 
Styrex, a tough new plastic based on 
styrene and acrylonitrile. And only 
last month Doan decided that new 
capacity will definitely be needed at 
Ludington, Michigan to supply a 
catalyst used in making butadiene, a 
component of synthetic rubber. 
Enough big moves to sate any one 
man’s urge to expand? Leland Doan 
has plenty more such projects on the 
fire. On a recently-purchased (for $1 
million) 1,700-acre site along the 
Mississippi south of Baton Rouge, 
Dow is already planning a chlorine- 
caustic soda plant which is to be the 
nucleus of a brand-new chemical 
complex that may one day rival Free- 
port in size. There Dow plans to 
spend “at least $20 million” in the next 
few years. Still again, as a result of 
Dow’s recent decision to take a crack 
at the synthetic fiber market, a new 
plant on Virginia’s James River will 
be built (estimated cost: $15 million) 
to turn out Zefran, Dow’s new acrylic 
textile fiber. Finally, there is Dow's 
option to buy Michigan’s Bay Re- 
fining Corp., a $25-million (sales) 
refiner and pipeliner. Bay Refining 
would allow Dow to build a petro- 
chemicals plant to supply ethylene, 


the basic building block in the manu-- 


facture of Dow’s sizable ($180-mil- 
lion sales) line of plastics. 

Love for a Lavish Spender. This, as 
anyone might guess, is not the end 
of things. From the systematized mat- 
ter-of-factness with which Dow exec- 
utives ticked off their building plans 
last month, it was easily evident that 
ceaseless expansion had become Dow’s 
normal way of doing business. In 
New York’s financial district, some- 
thing else was equally clear: that 
Wall Street loves a lavish spender— 
if, that is, the spender happens to be 
a wide-awake chemical outfit. On 
the day that Dow’s annual report hit 
the financial pages across the coun- 
try, Dow’s common closed at 77%, or 
31-times its $2.52 per-share earnings. 
To be sure, some of Wall Street’s 
more conservative brokers were 
wondering whether any company—no 
matter how promising its future might 
appear—could deserve to have its 
earnings capitalized at such an out- 
rageously bullish figure. Even the 
stock of du Pont and Union Carbide, 
the mightiest testtubers of them all, 
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were selling at a more conservative 
25 times earnings. Big Allied Chem- 
ical’s common was trailing along at 
20 times earnings, and some Wall 
Streeters thought that might be too 
high. Even the stock of such proven 
industrial worthies as General Motors 
and U.S. Steel could command prices 
in the marketplace equal respective- 
ly to only fourteen and ten times the 
cash earnings behind them. 


% Increase in gross plant (1945-1955) 


SPENDING 
ror PROFITS 


It is almost axiomatic that a chemi- 
cal company must spend money fo 
make money. Dow has increased 
its investment in gross plant 
by a far greater percentage than 
its chemical colleagues over the 
past decade... 











... and ifs sales (black 
bars) and net earnings 
(colored bars) have 
also shot up much 
faster. 





Carbide 


from Gen. Motors) 


Leland Doan himself is rarely giv- 
en to commenting publicly on the 
infinite wisdom (or otherwise) of the 
investing public. While prosperity 
fairly crackled around him last 
month, he had even less time to do so. 
Not that Doan is unconcerned about 
his stockholders’ interests. Hundreds 
of Dow employees are also Dow 
shareowners, and the market price of 
Dow’s stock is something that hits 
close to home around Midland. Doan’s 


(excluding dividends 







reaction: “Thirty-one times earnings? 
Thirty-one times what earnings?” 

A Closer Look. Doan’s remark was 
meant to point out a striking fact about 
Dow. It turns on a favorite topic of 
Wall Street sophisticates: the obser- 
vation that a company’s annual depre- 
ciation charges, though they never ap- 
pear as profits, are sometimes really 
just about as meaty plusses as net 
earnings themselves. On this score, 
Dow is indeed a veritable goldmine. 
Much of its expansion, particularly 
during the frantic Korean War build- 
up, was accomplished under fast 
write-off certificates from the govern- 
ment. Consequently, Dow’s annual 
depreciation charges rocketed from a 
mere $22 million as late as 1950 to 
almost $74 million in 1954. In fact, 
over the past four years Dow’s depre- 
ciation writeoffs have actually ex- 
ceeded its net earnings by 60%. 

Stockholders, of course, never see 
a red cent of this cash in their divi- 
dend envelope. The important thing 
is the net effect for Dow: every year 
it thus rakes in a whopping sum of 
tax-free cash with which to finance its 
expansion. In buying new plants (and 
ultimately higher earnings) with the 
depreciation throw-offs from the old, 
Leland Doan has shown that he well 
knows how to handle money. 

Money Management. The same im- 
portant talent has shown up in still 
other ways. In the past three years, 
Doan has paid off $100 million in 
short-term notes, and reduced Dow’s 
long-term debt by $90 million (to 
$160 million). He has also converted 
$30 million worth of preferred stock 
into common, a move which sealed 
off a drain on cash and which left 
Dow withdut a senior issue heading 
the common for the first time since 
1915. Meanwhile, in order to protect 
Dow’s vital pipeline to additional 
cash, Dow has kept its dividend pay- 
ments fairly low (see Yardsticks, p. 
20), sweetening them up periodically 
with small stock dividends. 

On occasion, Doan has even got 
as much as 25% to 30% of his cash 
payout back by selling additional 
common stock to Dow employees. 
(“We did not set up our em>loyee 
stock option plan with this idea in 
mind,” snaps one Dow official, “but I 
suppose it does have the effect of re- 
ducing dividends.”) As a result, over 
the past five years Doan has been 
able to plow $100 million of Dow’s 
earnings back into the business. To- 
gether with the $300 million he si- 
multaneously stashed away in Dow’s 
depreciation account, he exactly bal- 
anced the $400 million he spent on 
expansion. 

In the new fiscal year, now less 
than four months gone, depreciation 
charges wiil stick pretty close to fis- 
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cal 1956’s $76-million level. Net 
earnings, however, are likely to rise 
well above last year’s $60 million. 
Since Doan can count on an esti- 
mated cash-flow of between $140 mil- 
lion and $150 million to cover ex- 
pansion costs of some $75 million, it is 
hardly surprising that he felt safe 
last month in adding another nickel 
to Dow’s 25c quarterly dividend rate. 
Small wonder, too, that he could as- 
sure his stockholders that “we do not 
currently see the need for outside 
financing within the next two or 
three years.” 

Other Worldly Amalgam. More so- 
phisticated investors in chemical 
stocks have long ago learned an im- 
portant lesson: when a bustling busi- 
nessman like Leland Doan decides 
he simply must spend $2 million or 
$20 million on a plant that will turn 
out some unheard-of chemical, he 
usually knows what he is doing. 

The outsider is not likely to. The 
modern-day chemical outfit is a curi- 
ous amalgam of pure science and 
shrewd promotion which only a pro- 
fessional can fully comprehend. To 
a layman, it is often as remote and 
other-worldly as the theory of an ex- 
panding universe. In Dow’s case this 
is especially true, because very few of 
its 600 chemicals ever end up on the 
market in any recognizable consum- 
er form. Most of them are sold to 
other companies in every conceiv- 
able segment of U.S. industry, which 
in turn use them to make entirely 
different, although easily identifiable, 
items. Thus Dow quite unavoidably 
is forced to sacrifice the identity of 
its most profitable stock-in-trade. 

That applies even to the aspirin 
Dow makes at Midland, which is sold 
in bulk powder form to outfits like 
St. Joseph. They, in turn, make the 
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tablets, package them under their 
own labels. The same can be said for 
Dow’s ethylene glycol (antifreeze), 
which hits the market emblazoned 
with someone else’s brand-name. 

Profits in New Packages. Appear- 
ance to the contrary, however, Dow 
usually gets as close to the ultimate 
consumer as is practical for a mass- 
producer of chemicals to get. It’s a lot 
more profitable that way. But to do 
so involves a constant effort to up- 
grade basic and intermediate chem- 
icals, and even more important, to 
find new uses for them. Polyethy- 
lene, the newest and hottest plastic 
in Dow’s product mix, got into the 
act because it derives from ethylene, 
a chemical long used to make many 
other Dow products. 

Even on the marketing end, Doan 
tries to get as close to the consumer 
as possible. The ethylene glycol 
which until 1953 Dow sold in bulk 
form to other packagers is now pack- 
aged by Dow for private label dis- 
tribution. “This way,” says Doan, “we 
can get it to the consumer more eco- 
nomically and gain more of the mar- 
ket.” 

The net effect is wider profit mar- 
gins. Over the past five years, Dow’s 
margins have averaged out at 32.3% 
before depreciation and taxes. By 
contrast, a manufacturer of high- 
volume, low-margin industrial chem- 
icals like Allied Chemical has had to 
be satisfied with a 20.8% return. 

To Market, To Market. Nevertheless 
consumers rarely see the Dow label 
on the things they buy. This does not 
mean that Leland Doan is resigned 
to continuing this state of affairs, no 
matter hew profitable it may be. Far 
from it. On the occasions when Dow’s 
testtubers hit upon a likely consumer 
product of their own, Doan gets it to 
market with skilfully-contrived fan- 
fare. Saran Wrap, for example. In- 
stead of continuing to make poly- 
vinyl chloride solely for other manu- 
facturers as it had in the past, Dow 
decided to bring PVC directly to the 
consumer. By shrewd promotion and 
clever marketing, Doan contrived to 
slip Saran into thousands of kitchens 
already well-tenanted by waxed pa- 
per and aluminum foil. Saran was an 
immediate hit with housewives, a fact 
which helps explain the recent del- 
uge of profits into Dow’s coffers. 

Is Dow likely to find another Saran 
in its laboratories? Whether it does 
or not will depend as much upon the 
unpredictable vagaries of modern- 
day research as upon Dow’s willing- 
ness to employ the best weapons of 
modern-day promotion. For his part, 
at least, Leland Doan is fully as pro- 
motion-minded as an advance man 
for a travelling carnival. Currently, 
he is talking up the virtues of such 






diverse items as insecticides and 
weed killers, water-softening resins, 
pentachlorophenol (for use as a wood 
preservative), and Separan, a co- 
agulating agent now being used in 
ore refining. “We never try to imi- 
tate what other chemical companies 
do,” says Doan. “We just work with 
the raw materials available to us, and 
try to create new products which 
people need. When we find them, we 
work like blazes to create demand. 
Then we produce them at the lowest 
possible cost. But the big thing is 
new products. The guy that makes 
good in this business is the guy who 
continually improves the breed.” 
Wagon & A Star. Which merely 
raises another question: is Doan 
likely to improve Dow’s product mix 
as well as its profits by stepping out 
into textiles, one of the most cyclical 
and unstable segments of U.S. indus- 
try? Granted that its new fiber, Ze- 
fran (“good initial whiteness, good 
bleachability, good dyeability, and 
resistance to rot”), is as promising as 
Doan says it is. Granted too that at 
least one other chemical colossus— 
namely, du Pont—has coined money 
on its nylon and Dacron textile 
fibers. Granted also that a fiber based 
on acrylonitrile such as Dow’s is ex- 
citing enough to lure such chemical 
companies as Union Carbide (Dynel), 
Chemstrand (Acrilan), American 
Cyanamid (Creslan) and Tennessee 
Eastman (Verel) into the field. 
Still, Doan has an _ exceedingly 
rough row to hoe in textiles. Even 
mighty du Pont now finds itself 
caught in an uncomfortable pinch 
owing to the widespread shutdowns 
in the synthetic textile industry. The 
last has not been heard, apparently, of 
boom-and-bust cycles in textiles. But 
Doan is confident that Dow can make 
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out according to its own standard—in 
short, excellently. “Sure it will be 
rough for a while,” he says. “But if 
we have something good to offer, we 
have to offer it. Zefran is good. We 
also feel that synthetic fibers will be 
a big item for us in the future.” 

Tarnished Expectations. That, how- 
ever, is what Founder Herbert Dow, 
his son Willard, and Leland Doan 
himself have been saying for years 
about still another Dow product— 
magnesium. No less promising now 
than it was when Herbert Dow began 
making it some four decades ago, 
magnesium has yet to live up to its 
early bright expectations. Lighter 
than aluminum, and found in inex- 
haustible quantities in seawater, mag- 
nesium is the one big Dow item (9% 
of total sales) that contributes little 
to its lustrous earnings. Over the 
past five years, sales of this metal 
have flip-flopped between $45 million 
and $60 million; last year they flopped 
back to $50 million. 

Were it not for the fact that 
last year’s sales were entirely to ci- 
vilian users (the Government no 
longer stockpiles magnesium), Dow’s 
wonder-metal story would make 
rather unexciting reading. If Dow’s 
new $40-million magnesium rolling 
mill at Madison, Ill. were only operat- 
ing in the black instead of languishing 
deep in the red, Dow’s profit story 
would undoubtedly border on the in- 
credible. 

On this one point, however, Doan 
is as vehemently optimistic as ever. 
“From the point of view of profits,” 
he says, “magnesium hasn’t been ex- 
actly terrific. But we never said it 
would be. We have never kidded 
people. I still say that magnesium— 
not today or tomorrow, mind you, but 
in a few years from now—will fully 
justify our decision to go into it.” 

Brighter Promise. Dow’s troubles 
with magnesium have not been small 
ones. As the only domestic producer 
of primary magnesium, Dow has had 





to bear entirely alone the task of in- 
troducing the metal and publicizing its 
fine points to the metal trades. This 
often has been a job of huge, and 
sometimes heartbreaking, propor- 
tions. “But we’re coming along,” says 
Doan. “Our losses at Madison are 
still heavy, but each year they get 
smaller.” 

There are some other good reasons 
why Doan can justifiably begin to 
crow a little about his wonder metal. 
It has caught on as a material for 
luggage, for truck bodies, and for 
such items as loading docks. Further- 
more, a second firm, Detroit’s Brooks 
& Perkins, has just announced plans 
to set up a plant to make primary 
magnesium in Alabama. In a sense, 
Brooks & Perkins will actually be as- 
sisting Dow in spreading the gospel 
on magnesium. Said Doan: “That’s 
the kind of competition we welcome 
with open arms.” 

Dow stockholders nevertheless can 
quite understandably hope that the 
brass on the banks of the Tittabawas- 
see will find Zefran a more immedi- 
ately lucrative venture than that in- 
to magnesium. At any rate, there 
is not much chance of Doan chang- 
ing his mind, even if anyone should 
feel he should. He is doing what 
he feels he has to do—improve the 
breed. 

From Few, Many. Not that Doan’s 
philosophy is a Doan monopoly. 
Founder Herbert Dow hit upon it 
first, when he came to Midland in 1890 
to extract bromine from the pre- 
historic brine trapped in the porous 
rock below the surface. The brine 
also contained chlorine, calcium, so- 
dium and magnesium. On these, Dow 
built the beginnings of a vast in- 
dustrial empire. “We started with 


brine then, and we still do,” said 
Doan. “But we end up with so much 
after we take out what we want that 
we never stop trying to find a use 
for it all.” 

By 1934, Dow’s son Willard was 





separating magnesium from seawater 
in North Carolina. In 1940, he looked 
south to Texas for a new site on 
which to build a magnesium and 
bromine plant. He built it, and in 
the process planted the seeds of a 
vast new empire—one built upon sea- 
water, oyster shells, oil, natural gas, 
salt, sulfur, air and not much else. 
Thus when Willard Dow died in a 
plane crash in 1949 Leland Doan 
(who was also Willard Dow’s son- 
in-law) took over a company whose 
raw materials were well established. 
Nor has Doan ever ventured very 
far away from these few basic mate- 
rials in his search for new chemical 
products. He has not needed to. 
Dow’s brine deposits in Michigan will 
last for at least another hundred 
years. Seawater will last forever. 

Pause & Reflection. With so few ma- 
terials to work with, Doan’s deter- 
mination to improve his chemical 
breed is easy to see. And while he was 
programming millions of dollars last 
month in order to accomplish just 
that, he might well have reflected 
on how far Dow Chemical had come 
since the days of its founding. 

Back in 1891, Herbert Dow wrote 
to a financial backer: “Your letter 
containing N.Y. draft for seventy- 
five dollars just received. I think that 
will give us enough funds to last for 
quite a while.” Nowadays, Doan 
spends that much and more every 
ten seconds of every working day. 

Doan might also have remembered 
an address Herbert Dow made back 
in 1922. “We hope ere long,” he said, 
“to see magnesium rolling mills com- 
peting with steel mills, and the world’s 
lightest commercial metal find the 
place in the march of civilization that 
a product lighter and more abundant 
than iron deserves.” 

Last month, U.S. steel mills were 
pouring steel faster than ever. In 
this limited sense, at least, the U.S.’ 
fastest-growing chemical company 
had not come nearly far enough. 
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PROFIT 
SWEEPSTAKES 


Talk all you want about 

glamour and growth, but 

when it comes to profits, 

nobody can hold a candle 
to the oil industry. 


THERE is more than one accepted way 
of measuring the competitive muscles 
of giant corporations, but for the in- 
vestor neither sales volume nor asset 
size is the ultimate dimension. Profits 
are. Last month, with all the first half 
profit statements in, Forses took the 
fiseal measure of U.S. non-financial 
corporations and drew up a list of the 
Top Ten Moneymakers (see table). 

From Forsss’ list of profit cham- 
pions, one fact clearly and eloquently 
emerges: when it comes to profits, 
there is no business like the oil busi- 
ness. Against two places for autos and 
one each for telephones, chemicals 
and steel, a full five of the top ten 
spots were claimed by oil companies. 

As it did in 1955, mighty General 
Motors stood at the top of the profit 
roll. But, pinched by the auto slump, 
GM’s lead over Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the No. Two moneymaker, 
shrank substantially. American Tele- 
phone retained its No. Three spot, but 
U.S. Steel ousted Ford Motor from the 
No. Four spot. 

Surprise of the half-year: GE’s fall 
from fiscal grace. General Electric 
more than held its own in profits (up 
from $108 million to $113 million), but 
holding your own was not good enough 
by the standards of the 1956 boom. 
Gulf Oil, boosting its earnings from 
$92 million to a hefty $138 million, 
elbowed GE entirely out of the Big 
Ten. 

Barring a disaster at Suez or war in 
the Middle East, 1956 indeed looked 
like the year of the oils. 


AUTOS 


CLEARED DECKS 


If it is pessimism = re 
looking for, Detroit to 
hardly the place to fi 


One of the things that has particularly 
encouraged such economists as Har- 
vard’s Sumner Slichter about the 
health of the U.S.’ postwar economy 
is its apparent ability to take reces- 
sions in important industries easily in 
stride. This year even the doubters 
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T 
THE TOP TEN PROFITMAKERS 
és 1955 ¢ 1956 ~ 
First Six Months First Six Months 
Net Profits Net Profits 
Company (millions) RANK Company (millions) 
General Motors $504 1 General Motors $661 
Standard Oil of N. J. 392 2 Standard Oil of N. J. 344 
American Telephone 367 3 American Telephone 322 
U.S. Steel 209 4 Ford Motor 234 
du Pont 188 5 du Pont 186 
Texas Co. 138 6 U.S. Steel 178 
Gulf Oil 138 7 Texas Co. 117 
Ford Motor 132 8 Standard Oil of Calif. 109 
Socony Mobil 124 9 General Electric 108 
Standard Oil of Calif. 122 10 Socony Mobil 100 
were impressed. Reason: although the STEEL 


auto industry, that powerful bulwark 
of U.S. prosperity, went into a private 
downswing, it has not prevented the 
economy as a whole from sailing on 
to new highs. 

Last month as they awaited the un- 
veiling of Detroit’s 1957 offerings, Wall 
Streeters as usual were busily speculat- 
ing about what effect the auto industry 
will have on the nation’s business next 
year. Most opinions were decidedly 
optimistic. In part the feeling of hope- 
fulness stemmed from a belief that the 
new models would catch the public’s 
fancy better than 1956’s. 

But the thing whieh really had auto 
analysts tossing their hats in the air 
was the inventory situation. Though 
sales of new cars were off 21% in the 
first eight months of 1956, factory out- 
put was down 27%. By deliberately 
holding production well below sales, 
the automakers had, of course, 
trimmed their profits very sharply. 
GM’s six-month net was down 24%, 
Ford’s 44%, Chrysler’s 73%. 

The automakers, however, had fi- 
nally succeeded in draining off much 
of the flood of new cars which had 
beeri overflowing showrooms and 
backing up into used car lots. For the 
first time since the Korean War, some 
automen were actually using the word 
“shortage” to describe inventories of 
some models in some places. 

The comforting fact was this: dealer 
inventories, nudging 900,000 as re- 
cently as last May, had been slashed 
to a manageable 500,000. With the 
decks thus cleared for all-out sales- 
manship in 1957, many automen were 
almost jubilant.* “We interpret,” said 
Ford Motor’s Henry Ford last month, 
“all the standard economic indexes as 
showing an extremely favorable up- 
ward trend in new car sales.” Chimed 
in Chrysler’s Lester Lum Colbert: “It’s 
very possible we're going to have 
economic conditions for this business 
as good, or better than they were in 
1955.” 


were also more realistic. Noted 


Studebaker-Packard Pres. Harold E. Chur- 
chill: “This year we learned that we don’t yet 
have an 8 million car market.” 


MOVING DAY 


Four major U.S. steelmakers 
reshuffled their executive 
teams last month. 


IT was moving day in the executive 
suites of the steel industry last month. 
Back at capacity output and facing 
more orders than they could fill, the 
steelmakers took a breather, re- 
aligned their management teams in 
preparation for what they hope will 
be a new era of expansion and pros- 
perity. No less than four of the 13 
biggest firms were involved. 

Biggest of the shuffles was at 
Cleveland’s Republic Steel Corp., the 
nation’s third largest steelmaker. 
Crusty old (79) Chairman Tom Mer- 
cer Girdler resigned, ending a bril- 
liant, if sometimes controversial, busi- 
ness career that spanned more than 
50 years. Girdler handed the reins to 
President Charles M. (for McElroy) 
White, 65. The presidency was voted 
to Thomas F. Patton, 53, assistant 
president and first vice president, a 


one-time corporation lawyer who 
joined Republic in 1936. 
Two-Step. In Pittsburgh, it was 


moving day at two companies. Pres- 
ident Avery C. Adams, 58, of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., and a onetime US. 
Steel vice president for sales,. packed 
his briefcase to take over the presi- 
dency of the fourth biggest steelmak- 
er, Jones & Laughlin. He replaces fi- 
nancial expert Charles Lee Austin, 
53, who became vice chairman of 
J&L’s board and chairman of a new 
finance committee. Admiral Ben 
Moreell, 64, J&L’s guiding spirit since 
1947, remains as chief executive offi- 
cer. The presidency at Pittsburgh 
Steel was filled by 42-year-old Alli- 
son R. Maxwell Jr., a director and 
vice president in charge of sales. 
The other important reshuffle took 
place in Middletown, Ohio. Armco 
Steel President Weber William Se- 
bald, 68, who joined Armco 50 years 
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ARMCO’S SEBALD & GRAY: 
for an era of expansion... 


ago as an office boy, resigned his post 
to become vice chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Succeeding him was Executive 
Vice President Ralph L. Gray, 62, 
former steel engineer and president 
for 24 years of Armco’s Sheffield Steel 
subsidiary. Chairman Charles R. 
Hook remained chief executive. 


STEEL 


REPUBLIC 
WITHOUT GIRDLER 


Republic Steel’s new chair- 

man, Charles M. White, has a 

big expansion program and 

two booming new products 
up his sleeve. 


Wuen Republic Steel Corp.* was 
fashioned from the foundering re- 
mains of four small steel companies 
in 1930, Tom Mercer Girdler, onetime 
president of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., had been the guiding hand. Last 
month, just before handing in his 
resignation as chairman and chief 
executive of Republic, 79-year-old 
Tom Girdler, reported to his 83,000 
stockholders that the company’s first 
half had been the best in its history 
(sales rose 21% to $684 million; net 
profit jumped 25% to $51.5 million). 

Charles White, the man who steps 
into Girdler’s shoes, is a veteran steel- 
man. A 1913 University of Maryland 
graduate, White began his career as 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
55%4; low, 42%. Dividend (1 : $2.50 (ad- 
justed for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1956 
be out: $2.50. Earnings per share (1955): 

a irae for stock split). Total assets 
(1955) : $764.5 million. Ticker symbol: RS. 


a millwright helper at Jones & Laugh- 
lin. When Girdler moved over to 
Republic, White came along too. 

The Inheritance. Serious Charlie 
White takes over a thriving steel 
company. Republic, which cracked 
the billion-dollar sales barrier in 
1951, has repeated the feat twice 
since. A big seller to the automotive 
industry (25% of volume), Republic 
sank to $846-million sales in 1954, an 
off-year for Detroit, but came back 
strong last year to chalk a record 
$1,188.6 million. This year the steel- 
maker is doing even better, despite 
Detroit’s downtrend. 

In the profits picture, however, 
White has his work cut out and wait- 
ing. For many years, Republic’s profit 
margin has trailed those of its four 
biggest rivals (U.S. steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin and Armco 
Steel). In 1955, for all its sales 





J&L’S MOREELL & ADAMS: 
. and prosperity... . 


strength, Republic earned but 17.8c 
in operating profit on each sales dollar, 
while the other four firms averaged 
22.4c. 

The Big Push. Charlie White already 
is working on this problem. Under- 
way at Republic is a $187-million ex- 
pansion program, which will raise 
Republic’s steel ingot capacity from 
10.3 million tons (1955) to 12 million 
tons by the end of next year. Says 
White: “In addition to this very sub- 
stantial increase in ingot capacity, the 
new equipment will increase the pro- 
duction and efficiency of existing facil- 
ities and decrease over-all costs.” 

White also is pushing Republic’s 
diversification program. Republic, he 
announced, would spend $8 million 
to quadruple its output of titanium 
ingots and alloys (to 6,000 tons an- 
nually) and another $4.5 million to 
build a new electrolytic zinc plating 








line with a capacity of 120,000-140,000 
tons annually. Both products were ex- 
panding rapidly in demand: heat-re- 
sistant titanium, already going into jet 
aircraft in big quantities, was getting 
new commercial applications; electro- 
galvanized zinc sheets were being used 
in fast-selling air conditioners, food 
freezers and fabricated building prod- 
ucts. Most important of all, the ti- 
tanium expansion plans broadens Re- 
public’s beachhead in what some 
metalmen regard as the most promis- 
ing new metal since aluminum. 


RUBBER 


SYNTHETIC GOAL 


Already the world’s biggest 

producer of natural rubber, 

Harvey Firestone is aiming at 

the top spot in synthetic as 
well. 


In April of last year, when the Gov- 
ernment offered most of its World 
War II-built synthetic rubber plants 
for sale to private industry, the U.S.’ 
rubber, oil and chemical firms 
snapped them up. Since then the new 
owners have poured tens of millions 
of dollars into expansion of their new 
acquisitions. As a result, U.S. synthe- 
tic rubber capacity will probably 
climb to 1,508 million tons next year, 
37% above that of 1955. And the end 
of the boom in manmade rubber, 
which currently accounts for more 
than 60% of U.S. consumption, is no- 
where in sight. 

Few men have been more enthusi- 
astic about synthetic than the U.S.’ 
No. Two tiremaker, Chairman Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., 58, of Akron, Ohio’s 





REPUBLIC’S GIRDLER: 
. new hands at the helm 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.* Already 
the world’s largest producer of natural 


-rubber (35,000 tons come each year 


from its vast Liberian plantation), 
Firestone last month had plans under 
way that would make it the big- 
gest of all synthetic rubber manufac- 
turers as well. 

The Boost. Right now Firestone is 
considerably smaller as a synthetic 
rubber producer than the Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 
B. F. Goodrich and Gulf Oil. But Har- 
vey Firestone was working overtime 
to catch up. He has already boosted 
output of his Akron unit from 30,000 
to 40,000 tons. And last month he an- 
nounced he was ready to expand his 
big Lake Charles, La. plant by 27% 
to 190,000 tons. Thus, Firestone Tire 
by the end of 1957 would have a total 
capacity of 230,000 tons, slightly above 
the 222,000 tons of Goodrich-Gulf. 

The attraction of synthetic rubber 
to Firestone and competitors Good- 
year; Goodrich and U.S. Rubber was 
as basic as it was obvious. Aside from 
its abundance, synthetic has been a 
boon to the industry because of its 
stable price. Natural rubber last year 
gyrated in price between 29c and 52c 
per pound, was selling for 33c early 
this month. But the major synthetic 
type, GR-S (which Firestone calls 
FR-S), has seldom varied from its 
price of 23c per pound. “This stabil- 
ity,” says Harvey Firestone, “has been 
a very important factor in the main- 
tenance of profit margins and growth 
in profits.” 

Eased Inventories. It has also helped 
Firestone and other rubber fabrica- 
tors to overcome another financial 
hazard. “Before synthetic rubber was 
available,” Chairman Firestone told 
Forses, “the rubber industry had to 
carry huge inventories of natural 
rubber to meet its production sched- 
ules. The necessity for carrying such 
large inventories no longer exists. 
This relieves the manufacturer of the 
risks of exposure to the great price 
fluctuations and inventory losses that 
characterized the natural rubber mar- 
ket of the past.” 

What has all this meant to Fire- 
stone’s income sheet? Certainly the 
growing use of synthetic rubber has 
not been the only factor, but Fire- 
stone’s net profit on the sales dollar 
has been rising slowly but steadily. 
From 4.4c in 1952 it rose to 5.1c in the 
first half of 1956. 

Supply & Demand. Chairman Fire- 
stone believes the acceptance of syn- 
thetic has virtually revolutionized the 
economics of the rubber business. 


ee NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
93; low, 68. Dividend (1955): $2.38 (adjusted 
for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1 4 
out: $3.10. rnings per share (1955): 
a assets: $635.5 million. Ticker symbol: 
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Says he: “If the only source of raw 
material had been natural rubber, the 
demand for it would have been im- 
mensely greater than supply. This 
would have brought about abnor- 
mally high prices as it has in the 


To Rubbermaker Firestone’s words, 
most Wall Streeters were echoing a 
fervent amen. Thanks in large part to 
the stability brought by synthetic 
rubber, the giant U.S. tire industry 
had lost much of its traditional feast- 
or-famine reputation. Now, it can 
concentrate on sales, research and 
management, leave commodity specu- 
lation to the tender mercies of the 
professionals. 


Thousands of Long Tons. 
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CARPETS 


THE VANISHING 
$33 MILLION 


The owner of a highly perish- 

able tax-loss credit, Mohas 

co suffers a double fructre- 

tion every time it fails to 
make a profit. 


Bap King Tantalus, according to the 
ancient Greeks, was subjected to the 
cruelest of punishments. He was placed 
in water which receded when he tried 
to drink. A fruit tree drew out of reach 
when he tried to eat. 

Last month Herbert L. Shuttle- 
worth II, 42, president and co-chair- 





man of Mohasco Industries, Inc.,* felt 
rather like a financial Tantalus. Mo- 
hasco was formed when thriving 
Mohawk Carpet Mills merged with 
Alexander Smith, Inc. last December 
31 to form the biggest U.S. rugmaker. 
The chief dowry deficit-ridden Smith 
brought to the union was a $33-million 
tax-loss credit. Even that asset, how- 
ever, was a wasting one; unless Shut- 
tleworth can turn $33-odd million in 
profits through 1960, his chance to cash 
in the dowry will disappear forever. 

High Hurdles. So far the chances of 
his doing so have not looked good. 
For the six months ended June 30, 
Mohasco sold an impressive $52.6 mil- 
lion worth of cotton, rayon, and wool 
rugs. That was 3% more than the 
combined sales of the two companies 
for the like 1955 period. But it turned 
out to be a case of much smoke and 
very little fire. Net amounted to a 
threadbare $375,518. 

That tiny profit made it look as if 
his chance for sizable tax-free profits 
was fading fast. To use up the $1.9- 
million tax credit expiring this year, 
Shuttleworth will have to treble his 
net in the second half. According to 
Mohasco’s treasurer, Willis Windle, 
he may yet do so, due to a possible 
book profit from sale of Alexander 
Smith’s ancient Yonkers plant. 

That perishable $1.9 million, how- 
ever, is only the start of Shuttleworth’s 
problems. Another $4.2 million in tax 
credits expires next year and no less 
than $16.7 million in 1958. 

Handicap. Shuttleworth has not 
been helped, as he stretches eager 
hands toward his tantalizing tax credit, 
by the debt and outdated inventory 
Alexander Smith brought to the 
merger. On working capital of just 
$28.5 million, Shuttleworth found him- 
self carrying $44 million worth of in- 
ventories at the end of 1955. To get 
rid of excess inventory he cut back 
production. But this played hob with 
his profits. So did “low profit margins 
on discontinued lines being closed 

t.” Fortunately, however, Shuttle- 
worth did have some good news for 
stockholders. Inventories were down 
$6 million and debt had been cut by 
$5.3 million at midyear. 

Long-term debt, however, remains 
close to $20 million and the two issues 
of preferred stock inherited from 
Alexander Smith are nearly $1 mil- 
lion in arrears. At month’s end stock- 
holders of once-flourishing Mohawk 
could well ask what benefits the 
merger with Alexander Smith had 
brought them. Especially with Smith’s 
tantalizing dowry in danger of pass- 
ing forever out of reach. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
11%; low, 74%. Indicated 1956 
Total assets: 
MOH. 


high, 
yout: none. 
$109.9 million. T Siler symbol: 
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WALL STREET 





EARTHQUACKERY 


That rumbling in the Bay of 

Naples, thinks one pundit, 

bodes no good for Wall 
Street. 


From Adam Smith to John Maynard 
Keynes the economists of the West- 
ern World have tried to solve the 
mystery of the business cycle. But 
for all their efforts, and “New Era” 
talk notwithstanding, downswings in 
business activity have continued to 
come along to confound the optimists. 

Tucking its tongue carefully into 
its cheek last month, a Wall Street 
brokerage house came up with a new 
and novel theory on the subject. 
Never mind the statistics, suggested 
the semimonthly Investment Report 
of Arthur Weisenberger & Co. Keep 
your eye on Vesuvius. 

Hot Stuff. “In 1872,” proclaimed the 
Weisenberger Report, “Vesuvius 
threw Naples into a turmoil; in 1873 
Jay Gould threw Wall Street into a 
turmoil. In 1906 Vesuvius erupted 
and in 1907 Wall Street collapsed. 
Vesuvius started its last spree in 
1929. Enough said.” 

The Weisenberger-Vesuvius “the- 
ory” last month seemed destined to 
join such explanations of boom-and- 
bust as the Sun Spot Cycle Theory 
and the writings of Nostradamus in 
the library of esoteric economics. But 
the Weisenberger Report claimed that 
there was more to this theory than 
merely a Wall Street attempt at 
‘humor. 

“It is interesting to observe,” the 
Report went on, “that above-normal 
earthquake activity coincided with 





ITALY’S HISTORIC MT. VESUVIUS: 
will its next rumbling be ominous for investors? 
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active business and markets in the 
decade and a half following World 
War I; that the next two decades of 
subnormal activity and sentiment co- 


_incided with a period of depressed 


earthquake activity; and that since 
1949, sentiment, business activity and 
earthquake activity have again been 
trending above normal.” 

For the bearish-minded the Weis- 
enberger Report closed with a bit of 
vital information: “An Italian seis- 
mologist, Professor Raffaele Bendan- 
di has stated: “Vesuvius should be- 
gin a period of activity before the end 
of 1956, and an eruption can be ex- 
pected in the spring of 1957.’” 


TOOLS 


THE FEAST 


For buoyant sales and wide 

profit margins, it is hard 

to equal Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool. 


In its 60-year life span, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co.,* the U.S.’ oldest 
maker of portable tools, has long 
since outlived its name. Not since 
the 1920s has Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
maintained either plant or headquar- 
ters in Chicago. Although it still 
makes pneumatic tools, a sizable part 
of its business now is done in elec- 
trically-powered tools, replacement 
parts, stationary compressors and 
diesel engines. 


*Traded NYSE. Price rents): (1088 high. 
7034; low 441%. Dividend (1 

usted for 5% stock dividend). yp ~ 
956 payout: $6242 (adjusted for 10% stock 
dividend). Earnings a= share (1955): $5.97. 
Total san. i $69.5 million. Ticker 
symbol: CG 








On the Up & Up. For President Guy 
J. Coffey, 61, this is <ll to the good. 
Since World War II, Coffey’s product 
mix has combined to give Chicago 
Pneumatic one of the highest profit 
margins in the business. Last year its 
operating profit per dollar of sales 
stood at 25.6c and it has run as high 
as 32.6c (in 1951). 

Last month in his Manhattan head- 
quarters, Coffey looked over some 
figures that added importantly to his 
sense of well-being. For four years 
Chicago Pneumatic’s sales had been 
on a flat plateau. “These days,” ob- 
serves Coffey, “you’ve got to increase 
your business by 5% each year sim- 
ply to stand still.” 

Actually Chicago Pneumatic is do- 
ing far better than that. Last year 
Coffey boosted both volume and prof- 
it 45% for a record $7.4-million net 
on $63.4 million in sales. What’s more. 
he was expecting another record year. 
During the first half, Chicago Pneu- 
matic’s sales were up another 69% to 
$40.6 million, and profits up by 75% 
to $4.9 million. 

Part of the rise was gained by com- 
bining statements of a United King- 
dom subsidiary, Consolidated Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. But most of it was 
real gain. “Everything is up,” glowed 
Coffey, “both here and abroad.” Re- 
cently Chicago Pneumatic converted 
all its preferred stock into common, 
thus spreading out profits over an 
increased number of shares. Yet Cof- 
fey predicts that earnings for this full 
year will approach $7.15 per share— 
well above its record $5.97 of last 
year. 

Room to Grow. What was back of 
Coffey’s wide margins and booming 
sales? Said he: “Our customers are 
manufacturers in many industries, 
and we handle our own selling. As 
long as the economy expands, we 
have room to grow. We’re dependent 
on no one, but if there is a major 
depression, we go along too.” 

During his season of feast, Coffey 
has been stretching his earnings with 
every trick he knows. While boosting 
his common dividends (from $1.73 to 
$2.39 last year), he has plowed back 
a vital $20 million over the past six 
years to build two new plants (at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Utica, N. Y.) 
and buy Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 
the world’s largest producer of chuck- 
ing devices for electric drills. And last 
April Coffey announced he would also 
acquire Allen Manufacturing Co., 
maker of (Allen Hex brand) socket 
set screws, cap screws and similar 
items. 

Moreover, through it all, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool has managed very 
well without incurring long-term 
debt. Comments Coffey: “We’re pretty 
conservative that way.” 
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TYCOONS 


THE QUIET MAN 


Inscrutable indeed are the ways of Wall Street’s Gurdon 
Wattles. He treads softly, talks glumly about his com- 
panies’ prospects—and goes right on picking up stock. 


THE scene was a dingy office, barely 
large enough to hold two desks, high 
up in one of Wall Street’s famous 
skyscrapers. A trim soft-spoken man 
who looked more like a schoolteacher 
than a multimillionaire tycoon was 
earnestly discussing a company ‘n 
which he has invested some $5 mil- 
lion. He sounded almost pessimistic. 
“At Mergenthaler Linotype Co.,”* 
said he, shaking his head, “we have 
tough problems. It’s going to take 
time—five years maybe—to work 
them out.” 

The speaker was Gurdon Weller 
Wattles, 53, since January Mergen- 
thaler’s board chairman and the man 
who controls close to 90,000 of the 
famous printing equipment company’s 
471,374 shares. To Forses’ reporter, 
his words sounded curiously out-of- 
place. Not many board chairmen 
these days are running down the 
prospects of their own companies. 
Wattles’ dour words, in fact, sounded 
doubly paradoxical: from Wall 
Street’s point-of-view last month, 
Mergenthaler’s fortunes had seldom 
looked brighter. 

Record Year. A large proportion of 
the free world’s books and newspap- 
ers are printed from type cast by Mer- 
genthaler Linotype machines. Two 
thirds of all such machines now be- 
ing made bear the famed Linotype 
label. In addition, Mergenthaler 
makes in its Brooklyn, N. Y. plant 
smaller printing equipment which it 
markets under its Davidson label. 
But perhaps the company’s most 
promising products are the intricate 
toss bomb computers which the com- 
pany makes for the Air Force and to 
which it applies its considerable 
know-how in the electronics and data 
processing fields. 

All this is profitable business. In 
the nine months ending June 30, Mer- 
genthaler chalked up record sales of 
$24.2 million and earned $4.04 a com- 
mon share. This profit was almost 
35% better than the same period in 
1955. Yet it did not include the un- 
remitted earnings of Mergenthaler’s 
foreign subsidiaries. Nor did it in- 
clude a $2-million windfall capital 
gain from the sale of preferred stock 
in the British subsidiary. These latter 
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WATTLES AT YALE (1923): 
never mind the publicity 


items, of course, are not counted as 
consolidated net profits under Mer- 
genthaler’s cautious bookkeeping. But 
the money piled up all the same. 

True to Form. This hardly seemed 
to justify alarm. Yet for the hand- 
ful of Wall Streeters familiar with the 
ways of Gurdon Wattles, there was 
nothing surprising about his paradox- 
ical pessimism. Wattles was simply 
running true to form. When he has 
what he considers a good thing, his 


MERGENTHALER’'S — 
OTHER BALANCE SHEET 


Had globe-girdling Mergenthaler 
Linotype ledededt profits, sales 
and assets of its flourishing foreign 
subsidiaries in its regular report, it 
would have presented a far bright- 
er picture to stockholders. Here is 
how the official report lines up 
with Forses' conservative estimate 
of Mergenthaler's consolidated 
balance sheet for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1955: 


As Reported 
Net per share $4.51 
Book Value per share $68.26 
Total Sales (in millions) $24.4 


On A Consolidated Basis 


Net per share $7.00 
Book Value per share $94.00 
Total Sales (in millions) $37.9 

















instinct has always been to develop 
its potential quietly and alone. Quite 
obviously he is no ordinary breed of 
limelight-seeking tycoon. 

This, in part, explains a major 
anomaly: Wattles is today one of The 
Street’s most successful financial fig- 
ures, yet few people know much more 
than his name. In his slightly rumpled 
clothes, he hardly looks the part of 
the traditional board chairman. No 
picture of Buffalo, N. Y.-born Gurdon 
Wattles exists in newspaper or maga- 
zine files. Says the secretary with 
whom he shares his tiny unpreten- 
tious office: “Mr. Wattles just doesn’t 
go in for that publicity sort of thing.” 

Credentials. Wattles’ financial cre- 
dentials, however, are exceedingly 
solid. They would entitle him to quite 
a bit of publicity if he ever chose to 
accept it. He is a director and execu- 
tive committee member of such cor- 
porate giants as American Cyanamid 
Co. (total assets: $515.4 million) and 
the St. Regis Paper Co. (total assets: 
$258.7 million). He was formerly a 
partner in the great and profitable 
underwriting house of White, Weld & 
Co. with which he still makes his 
headquarters.: Wattles has been close- 
ly connected with Time, Inc. in a 
number of deals, and some Wall 
Streeters credit him with “carrying 
the ball” for the big publishing firm 
in the recent $225 million sale of 
Texas’ Houston Oil Co. to Atlantic 
Refining. 

In recent years Wattles has turned 
up, sometimes on management side, 
sometimes as an outside investor, in 
such assorted listed companies as 
Smith-Corona, Inc., American Color- 
type, Safety Car Heating and Amer- 
ican Manufacturing (which he now 
tightly controls). 

Anathema Whatever evil connota- 
tions the word “liquidation” may 
have elswhere, for Wattles the mean- 
ing is simple and straightforward: i.e., 
make liquid and make profitable. 
Frozen assets are anathema to him. 
His operations in Webster Tobacco 
were a typical example. Though a 
famous name in the cigar trade, Web- 
ster was hard put to earn a fair return 
on its nearly $6 million in equity 
capital. Wattles shrewdly sold off the 
assets and turned the company into 
an investment trust. Now, as Webster 
Investors,t it is a cornerstone of 
Wattles’ personal empire. But since 
Wattles carried out all this without 
benefit of press agentry, most Wall 
Streeters hardly noticed what was 
going on. 

Hush-Hush. Last month, as he con- 
tinued to fortify his hold on the Mer- 
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genthaler Linotype Co., Gurdon Wat- 
tles was acting very much like Gur- 
don Wattles. There had been no open 
proxy battle. In replacing William J. 
Flather as board chairman in Jan- 
uary, Wattles did not make the usual 
public announcement or notify stock- 
holders. When he talked about the 
company at all, it was to bemoan its 
position. “Look at my inventory prob- 
lem,” says he. “In Brooklyn I’m sit- 
ting on nearly $17 million worth of it.” 
Or: “Defense business? It just helps 
pay the overhead.” 

Yet for all Wattles’ seeming un- 
happiness, the few admiring Wall 
Streeters who knew of Wattles lat- 
est play were having little trouble 
guessing what there was about Mer- 
genthaler’s balance sheet that had 
caught Wattles’ practised eye. The 
problems undeniably were there— 
and very evident to the naked eye: 
top-heavy inventories; a_ basically 
one-product company in a non-grow- 
ing industry. 

But this was far from being the en- 
tire story. There are solid assets and 
solid earning power behind the bal- 
ance sheet. Though Mergenthaler’s 
unconsolidated balance sheet does not 
show it, the company has a book value 
conservatively estimated: at well over 
$90 a share (see table). Counting 
unremitted profits of British and Ger- 
man subsidiaries, 1955 earnings were 
actually half again as great as the 
reported $4.51 a share. The com- 
pany’s huge Brooklyn plant had been 
turning a good profit even in 1954-55 
when, for lack of defense orders, it 
operated at barely 50% of capacity. 

Growth Glamour. The revitalized 
Mergenthaler, moreover, was making 
perceptible progress in getting away 
from the stigma of being a one-prod- 
uct company. Its Davidson division 





LINOTYPE MACHINE: 
reliable product, rich assets 


has yet to turn a worthwhile profit, 
but it has opened up a whole new 
field for Mergenthaler’s salesmen. 
Even more promising is Mergenthal- 
er’s current successful excursion into 
the fields of electronics and data proc- 
essing. President Martin M. Reed 
says he has already received about 
$20 million worth of orders for 
the company’s toss bomb computer 
for jet bombers. This program puts 
Mergenthaler in the same fields of 
defense technology where such famed 
growth companies as IBM, National 
Cash Register, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well and a number of others have 
been active. 

To develop the line of business and 
extend it, Mergenthaler has been ex- 
panding its research and engineering 
staffs, which probably are already 
second to none in the printing equip- 
ment industry. The company has al- 
ready come up with one commercial 
application of advanced technology: 
its ingenious Linofilm photo-typeset- 
ting machine. Whether Linofilm will 
be a commercial success is by no 
means clear, but there is no doubt 
that Mergenthaler plans to continue 
in the direction of developing new, 
technologically-advanced products. 

Whither Wattles? Quite obviously, 
Mergenthaler differs from such Wat- 
tles interests as Webster Tobacco and 
American Manufacturing. These were 
to a large degree liquidating or prun- 
ing operations. But no man as shrewd 
as Gurdon Wattles would consider 
liquidating as promising an operation 
as Mergenthaler. Where then is Wat- 
tles taking Mergenthaler? 

A. merger with another company, 
he says, is out. “The price of our 
stock,” he declares, “is too low. I 
wouldn’t give it away in a merger.” 


‘Thus the current betting on Wall 


Street is that Gurdon Wattles is in 
Mergenthaler to stay—at least until 
its problems can be solved and the 
price of its stock pushed up closer to 
the formidable underlying value of 
its assets. 

But whatever Wattles’ intentions, 
Wall Street is accustomed to seeing 
him succeed. Few who know him 
think he will give up without turning 
Mergenthaler’s rich assets into com- 
mensurate earning power. 

At any rate, Wattles clearly is 
more impressed by Mergenthaler’s 
prospects than by his own deliberate 
dourness. Last month two of his _in- 
vestment companies reported to the 
SEC that they had picked up another 
3,400 shares of Mergenthaler stock in 
June and early July, bringing Wattles’ 
total holdings to more than 18% of 
the outstanding shares. 

But Gurdon Wattles himself was 
still wearing his accustomed mask of 
inscrutability. 
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RAILROADS 


BATTLE OF 
THE RAILS 


The contenders are squaring 
off for a new and possibly 
decisive round in the long 
battle for the strategic Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway. 


One of the classic battles in U.S. rail- 
waydom has long smouldered over 
control of the bankrupt but strategic 
571-mile Florida East Coast Railway. 
On one side of the barricade stands 
stubborn Champion McDowell Davis 
(Forses, Sept. 1), 77-year-old presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road.* For the past ten years Davis 
has waged an incessant struggle to 
merge the Florida East Coast with 
his ACL. 

Blocking Davis’ ambitions has been 
crusty (“You can tell ’em I’m nearly 
100”) Edward Ball, 68, president 
of St. Joe Paper Co., which owns 
56.1% of the Florida East Coast’s 
long-defaulted First and Refunding 
5% Mortgage bonds. And standing 
quietly behind Ball have been John 
W. Smith’s Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
roadj and Harry A. DeButts’ South- 
ern Railway,** competitive rivals 
both of Davis’ Atlantic Coast Line. 


New Formula. Last month the fight 
suddenly entered a new and possibly 
decisive stage. The Southern-Sea- 
board alliance caught Davis off bal- 
ance by making a joint offer to buy 
common-stock control of the bankrupt 
road, if Ball’s plan of reorganization 
is approved, and operate it as an inde- 
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pendent company. The St. Joe plan, 
as Ball’s proposal is known, offered 
to exchange for each old 5% mort- 
gage bond a new 5% income bond. In 
addition the bondholders would get 
common stock, which the Seaboard- 
Southern alliance now proposes to 
buy from them at $555 a bond. On 
the surface, at least, the deal looked 
a good deal better than the approxi- 
mately $1,120 worth of securities the 
Atlantic Coast Line had offered for 
each FEC bond. 

The decision whether or not to ac- 
cept the offer, however, rests square- 
ly with Edward Ball. Up until now 
he has decisively blocked every ef- 
fort to merge the FEC into the ACL. 
“I did not,” he said recently, quoting 
a fellow bondholder, “want ACL se- 
curities 20 years ago. I do not want 
them now.” 

Will Ball find the Seaboard-South- 
ern offer more attractive? So far he 
has not committed himself. “Natural- 
ly,” he says, “we are pleased to see 
that somebody values the FEC more 
than the ACL does.” 


Traffic Key. The Southern and Sea- 
board have good reason to value the 
FEC highly. So, of course, does the 
Atlantic Coast Line. If the ACL got 
control of the Florida East Coast it 
would probably be in a position to 
lure to its line much of the increas- 
ingly heavy north and westbound 
freight traffic which the FEC now 
shifts to the Seaboard or Southern at 
Jacksonville. Since the three roads 
parallel one another’ throughout 
much of the Southeast, one road’s 
loss quickly becomes another road’s 
gain. 

The Atlantic Coast Line’s Davis, 
however, is quick to deny that he 
wants control of the FEC in order to 
squeeze his competitors out of the 
rich Florida traffic. But the mere 
possibility of the threat is enough to 
thoroughly discomfort his two competi- 
tors. The Seaboard alone reportedly 
derives as much as 30% of its pros- 
perous Jacksonville traffic from the 
Florida East Coast. “We are con- 
vinced,” Smith and DeButts recently 
told the ICC, “. . . that it is in the best 
interest of Florida . . . the shipping 
public . . . [and] the three railroads 
involved that the FEC be reorganized 
as an independent Florida enterprise.” 


A Matter of Opinion. At month’s 
end the outcome of the three-cornered 
struggle was by no means certain, 
but the odds seemed heavily to favor 
the Seaboard-Southern plan for an 
“independent” FEC under their joint 
control. 


Publicly at least, Ball was saying 
neither yes nor no. The respective 
bidders, however, were continuing 
the battle of words. “We feel,” said 
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DeButts and Smith, “that it would be 
harmful to everyone concerned, ex- 
cept the Atlantic Coast Line, for that 
railroad to absorb the FEC into its 
system.” But Davis of the Coast Line 
got in the last word. “That,” snapped 
he, “is just a matter of opinion.” 


PAPER 


NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE 


After ten weary months of 
negotiations, International 
Paper has finally come to 
terms with Long-Bell Lumber. 


As befits the world’s largest paper 
producer, pins march in multitudes 
across the organization map of giant 
International Paper Co.* But the col- 
ored pins run thickest in New Eng- 
land, eastern Canada and the USS. 
South. West of the Mississippi, they 
are few and scattered. Up in the 
lumber-rich Pacific Northwest, there 
is a vast expanse of uncharted ter- 
ritory. 

Last month in New York, Inter- 
national Paper Chairman John 
Holmes Hinman was ready to place a 
new, important pin into that void. 
After ten weary months of negotia- 
tions, International had agreed to 
acquire Kansas City’s Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., one of the U.S.’ most 
thoroughly integrated lumber firms, 
and possessor of an estimated 3 mil- 
lion board feet of standing timber. If 
International’s 34,000 stockholders 
approve, Hinman will build a big 
kraft paper and board mill in Oregon, 
where Long-Bell has two thirds of 
its timber properties. 

Protection & Politics. Negotiations 
had crept on slowly while Hinman and 
Long-Bell’s Chairman Jesse Andrews, 
82, had sought solutions to several 
tricky problems. One of them was 
the still unsettled matter of taxes 
owed by Long-Bell for prior years. 
Another was a $35-million damage 
suit filed by Harbor Plywood Corp. 
against the lumber company. Finally 
both sides settled on an answer. Un- 
der terms of the deal, 50,000 of the 
900,000 International shares Hinman 
will pay for Long-Bell’s stock, or 
roughly $6.5 million worth, will be 
temporarily withheld to protect In- 
ternational against possible loss. 

Another difficulty that delayed 
closing the deal was the political re- 
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percussions it created in the West. 
Earlier this year, when Hinman first 
remarked that merger talks were in 
progress with Long-Bell, Oregon 
Democratic Senators Morse and Neu- 
berger protested that such a merger 
would tend to create a monopoly. 
They then demanded an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
In their turn, Hinman and Andrews 
presented their side of the story to 
the FTC. So far the FTC has not 
stated its position. But the judgment 
in Wall Street now is that Internation- 
al has heard enough to be sure of its 
ground, otherwise would not have 
gone ahead with the deal. 

The Reluctant Rival. One strong 
point in International’s case is that 
the merger would tend to increase 
competition in the West, rather than 
foster monopoly. Actually, the big 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., the U.S.’ 
second-ranking paper processor, has 
long been dominant in the West, and 
competition there could hardly be 
better served than by allowing Inter- 
national to gain a foothold there 
through Long-Bell. 

‘Some on the Pacific Coast may fear 
International’s size (1955 sales: $796 
million) as against Crown Zellerbach’s 
(1955 sales: $414 million). Actually, 
however, International in comparison 
with its rival has, if anything, been 
reluctant to battle all out for new 
markets. Months ago, Crown Zeller- 
bach leaped aggressively eastward to 
acquire St. Louis’ big Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., thereby threatening 
markets other companies had domi- 
nated. And last month, C-Z was still 
at it, announced it would build a 
$4 million multi-wall bag plant at 
Bogalusa, La., and took an option on 
a 1,900-acre plant site at nearby St. 
Francisville. 


TIMBER STOCKPILE: 
the way was west 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS 


SWITCHOVER 


Busses are out for Twin 
Coach Co. But life is still 
difficult. 






- 2 
ST Rn 


’ Ar 50, Louis J. Fageol has had to give 
up two old interests. One was motor- 
boating, from which he retired last 
year with a case full of gold and sil- 
ver loving cups. The other was bus- 
building. Fageol is president of Kent, 
Ohio’s Twin Coach Co.,* which in pre- 
war days was a fulltime busmaker. 
But while action-loving Lou Fageol 
was amassing motor-boating honors, 
Twin Coach was sputtering along un- 
certainly in the bus business. In three 
of the past ten years, Twin Coach 
piled up deficits. 

Fageol likes to display his boat- 
ing trophies, but he -is understand- 
ably less eager to showcase Twin 
Coach’s finances. Actually Twin 
Coach put out its last bus in 1952. 
Today Fageol gets 62% of his sales 
from aircraft parts. 

Through all his company’s troubles, 
Lou Fageol has been irrepressibly 
optimistic. But last month he fairly 

1 burst with that commodity. By year’s 

i end,. he boasted, Twin Coach’s Air- 
craft division will have a $50-million 

order backlog, up from the $30 mil- 

lion in April. Reason: increased or- 

ders from Boeing (for B-52 and K- 

135 assemblies) and Chance-Vought 

(for F8U-1 jet fighter parts). 

’ Tooling Trouble. But while Lou Fa- 

geol was waxing bullish on his back- 

log, some Wall Streeters were more 
than slightly bearish on Twin Coach’s 
balance sheet. Reason: steady drains 
on it from losses. For the first half, 
in Twin Coach’s sales were up 9.6% to 
fi $12.4 million, from which sum Fa- 
AE geol banked $86,000 as profit. Con- 
sidering that a year ago Twin Coach 
was $148,500 in the red, that looked 
encouraging. But the fact was other- 
wise. Operations were still in the 
red, and so would Twin Coach itself 
have been but for some $161,000 it 
realized from sale of a plant to Puro- 
lator Products. Worse, 1955 does not 
lend itself as a very encouraging base 
for comparison. Last year, in fact, 

Twin Coach’s sales were at their low- 

est since 1950, and the preferred divi- 

dend obligations actually exceeded net. 
Fageol’s troubles are largely due to 

the big expenses involved in building 
up an aircraft parts business. But 

Fageol maintains that they are near- 

ly over. “The [retooling] program,” 
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LOUIS FAGEOL & TROPHIES: 
he dropped a hobby 


he insists, “will begin to show re- 
sults in the form of increased pro- 
duction and profits during the last 
six months.” Still, Twin Coach is far 
from being out of the woods. Aircraft 
designs change so fast these days that 
tooling up is almost a continual job. 
Wall Street’s big question: whether 
Twin Coach can show itself equal to 
shouldering the costs. 





HUNT ana PECK 


Since the Thirties, sales of the big U.S. 
office machine manufacturers have 
grown by leaps and bounds. Smith- 
Corona, however, sticking largely to 
typewriters, has brought up the rear. 
Chart shows 1955 sales increase 
over 1937. 


(1937 =100) 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





NEW LEAF? 











Having beaten off a powerful 
proxy raid, the management 
of long-laggard Smith - Cor- 
ona, Inc. says it is planning 

to turn over a new leaf. ~ 


THouGH entrenched as the U.S.’ larg- 
est maker of portable typewriters, 
Syracuse, N. Y.’s Smith-Corona, Inc.* 
has long been a laggard in the boom- 
ing office equipment industry. Before 
World War II, Smith was a close com- 
petitor in sales volume of rival Royal 
Typewriter (now Royal-McBee). To- 
day Royal’s sales volume is more 
than two-and-a-half times as great as 
Smith-Corona’s. As the years wore 
on, Smith-Corona failed to branch out 
into newer, growing fields of office 
equipment. And, like most other 
standard machine makers, it lost 
much of its market for office type- 
writers to International- Business Ma- 
chines’ famed electric models. 

Unworried. Through it all, the com- 
pany’s $61,000-a-year president, El- 
wyn L. Smith, nephew of co-founder 
H. W. Smith, sat tight. He insisted the 
company was holding its own in a 
competitive field. Stockholders, how- 
ever, were not so sure. In 1954 the 
long-established $2 dividend was 
slashed to 60c and profits fell from 
$5.39 a share in 1951 to a bare $1.06 
in 1954. Dissatisfied stockholders, how- 
ever, could do little except sell their 
stock—and at a low price. Smith and 
Chairman Victor H. Davidson ran the 
company like a family business—even 
though they controlled barely 5% of 
the stock between them. 

Early this year, as it often happens 
in such situations, Smith-Corona’s 
rich balance sheet (assets of $45 a 
share against a market price of $25) 
attracted an acquisitive raiding party. 
Headed by Minneapolis stock sales- 
man Meshulam Riklis, the raiders 
claimed by this summer to hold more 
than 120,000 of Smith-Corona’s 3490,- 
000 shares. 

But management fought back. Presi- 
dent Smith (no relation) and Secre- 
tary Gordon H. Smith pushed through 
a merger with Deerfield, Illinois’ 
Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc. over 
objections from the raiders. This 
turned the tide. Management had the 
support of the 70,000 additional shares 
issued to Kleinschmidt. The raiders 
struck their flag. Their two represen- 
tatives shortly afterward quit Smith- 
Corona’s board. 
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What Next? Having survived what 
many Wall Streeters consider to have 
been a well-deserved raid, Smith- 
Corona’s management is now talking 
enthusiastically about bright new 
plans for the future. The company’s 
top management has been strength- 
ened by the addition of able, young 
Kleinschmidt executives such as 
Emerson Mead and Edward Klein- 
schmidt. Smith-Corona has gone so 
far as to hire a public relations firm 
to tell its story to the public. 

But however progressive its in- 
tentions, there is no question that 
Smith-Corona is getting a rather late 
start. Portable typewriters, the com- 
pany’s mainstay, are admittedly a very 
competitive business. The standard 
office typewriter business is hardly 
growing, and Smith-Corona’s new 
electric has to compete against the 
machines of IBM, Sperry-Rand, Roy- 
al-McBee and Underwood. 

Actually, President Smith and Sec- 
retary Smith are pinning a good deal 
of their hopes on the merger with 
Kleinschmidt. At present all of Klein- 
schmidt’s $8-million-a-year worth of 
teleprinting equipment is sold to the 
Signal Corps. But Smith-Corona feels 
it can use Kleinschmidt’s products 
and knowhow to break into the com- 
mercial markets for data processing 
equipment. Admittedly, however, 
this will take several years. 

Considerable Comfort. Meanwhile, 
stockholders could take comfort from 
Smith-Corona’s annual report re- 
leased early this month. Riding the 
crest of the current business boom, 
Smith-Corona’s sales rose to an all- 
time high of $36.9 million, and profits 
rose to $4.27 a share, the best since 
1951. If prosperity continues, it begins 
to look as though Smith-Corona’s 
management would indeed have time 
enough to turn over its new leaf. 


FOOD 


FOOD + SHOE 
POLISH = MONEY 


An improbable product line 
garners fine profits for Best 
Foods. 


THANKS to corporate diversification, 
it is possible these days to perk up 
. your salad with dressing, butter your 
bread, shine your shoes, and dye your 
clothes with the products of one com- 
pany. As president and board chair- 
man of The Best Foods, Inc.,* Leonard 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956) 
5334; low, 4434. wes. a" 
Cages) 1956 6 payout: $3 ; 
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SMITH-CORONA’S SMITH (RIGHT): 
after a raid, new resolution 


G. Blumenschine purveys all the 
products necessary for such tasks, and 
a few more into the bargain. Among 
other things, his company makes 
Hellman’s mayonnaise, Shinola shoe 
polish, Nucoa margarine, H-O Quick 
Oats, Rit clothing dyes and Skippy 
peanut butter. Plus sundry other 
items, edible and otherwise. 

Last Laugh. As a result, Blumen- 
schine has to endure many a labored 
witticism from his fellow foodmen, 
purposely prone to confuse Shinola 
with Nucoa. He finds it easy, however, 
to endure such quips. That is because 
he is fortified by a fact even his com- 
petitors find difficult to laugh off: year 
after year, Best Foods turns in one of 
the most handsome profit margins in 
the grocery © business. 

No exception to the rule was Best 
Foods’ latest fiscal year (ended June 
30). On an 11% increase in sales to a 
peak $115 million, Blumenschine an- 
nounced, net rose almost $2 million 
to $6.8 million, thus net margins hit 
nearly 6. %. As a result, smallish 
Best Foods (total assets: $55.4 million) 
was in highly select company. Such 
food giants as General Foods, which 
showed a 4.2% margin after taxes last 
year, and Standard Brands, which 
netted only 3.1c on the sales dollar, 
might well envy Best Foods’ record 
showing. 

Part of the boost in sales for Best 
Foods last year, of course, came from 
Skippy peanut butter, a business 
Blumenschine bought in January 1955 
for $7.5 million. For the first time, its 
gross showed up in Best Foods’ ac- 
counts for a full twelve months. But 
Skippy had little effect, one way or 
the other, on Best Foods’ profit mar- 
gin. Actually the company has aver- 
aged 6c on the sales dollar ever since 
1950. 


The real cause of Best Foods’ re- 
markable profitability despite the no- 
holds-barred competition which exists 
these days in the grocery business is 
something else again. Best Foods’ 
own brass thinks it is this: “Our 
product line,” they say, “may look a 
little funny to outsiders, but it pays 
off. We don’t have any dogs-in-the- 
manger, the way some food companies 


do ” 


GROCERY CHAINS 


TARGET:$1 BILLION 
IN GROCERIES 


Food Feair’s. Stein is dead 
serious about doubling his 


volume by 1961. 





Louis Stern, 50, president of Food 
Fair Stores, Inc.,* the U.S.’ seventh- 
largest grocery chain, has long been 
the envy of his food chain rivals. He 
heads what is generally conceded to 
be both the fastest-growing and one 
of the most profitable of the major 
U.S. grocery chains. In an industry 
where rapid growth is commonplace, 
Food Fair’s 684% sales increase since 
the war (to $475.2 million as of April 
30, the end of its 1955-56 fiscal year) 
is unique. Even more impressive in 
an industry accustomed to tissue-thin 
margins, which averaged less than a 
penny on the sales dollar after taxes 
last year, is Food Fair’s eloquent 1.8c 
return on sales. 

Food Fair, in fact, is loaded with 
statistics which strike a gleam in the 
knowing eyes of Wall Streeters and 
food merchants alike. One of them: 
Food Fair’s 250-odd store chain has 
average sales of almost $2 million per 
store, the highest average of any 
major chain. In an industry where 
more than $100 worth of meat and 
potatoes has to be sold to net just $1, 
and where store rental fees are a large 
portion of fixed costs, such volume is 
not merely just another statistic. In- 
evitably and satisfyingly, the results 
show up in Food Fair’s profit-and-loss 
columns. 

Higher Still. But Louis Stein, whose 
uncles George and Samuel Friedland 
started Food Fair’s first supermarket 
back in 1933, has an even more spec- 
tacular figure up his sleeve: $1 billion, 
the amount of business he hopes to 
be doing by 1961. To reach that goal, 
Food Fair will have to double its 
present $500-million annual gross. If 
it succeeds in doing so, Food Fair’s 


*Traded wer. Price ran . (1956): high, 
Dividend (1955): $1 plus % 
ated 1956 payouts a lus 3% 
stock. Earnings a share : $2. Total 
assets: $96.4 million. Ticks apa: FFS. 
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FOOD FAIR SUPERMARKET: 
a long shopping list 


business will be no less than 15 times 
as large as it was as recently as 1945. 

In this ambitious bid, Stein has at 
least one element on his side: the 
basic economics of the food chain 
business. Actually, building a super- 
market on mortgage money, selling it, 
and then leasing it back, requires 
comparatively little capital—often as 
little as $100,000 per supermarket. 
Top price is around $150,000. 
Thanks to this fact, Stein has been 
able to open an. average of 25 new 
stores per year for the past three 
years running. The new goal means at 
least doubling this rate of growth in 
1956-57. Stein is quite ready to do it. 
At least 50 new stores, he says, will 
be opened in the present fiscal year, 
adding “at least $125 million” to Food 
Fair’s present sales. At the same time, 
Stein is continuing his search for good 
buys as well, “to give us sufficient 
footholds,” as he puts it, for his steep 
growth plans. 

Yet the strenuous pace Stein has 
set for Food Fair has at least one 
drawback. The conservative cash 
dividends Food Fair pays, which 
totaled just 37% of Food Fair’s earn- 
ings last year (supplemented by 3% 
in stock), have kept stockholders on 
a light diet. As a big stockholder 
himself (Stein and other corporate 
officers own about 41% of Food 
Fair’s 3,208,687 outstanding common 
shares), Stein is happy to forego im- 
mediate cash payments for the sake 
of future growth. In this he is ap- 
parently not alone. Recently Food 
Fair’s common was selling at a hand- 
some 20 times earnings, an unusually 
high price-earnings ratio for a food 
chain. In the judgment of the market, 
Food Fair’s common stock was worth 
a yield of less than 2% in cash 
dividends. 
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PRESSURE RISING 


Its fast-rising backlogs augur 
well for Foster Wheeler. 


As an old Annapolis man (class of 
1917) and ex-admiral, Earle Watkins 
Mills, 60, president of Foster Wheeler 
Corp.,* knows the value of ample 
reserve power in stormy waters. Last 
month, Foster Wheeler, which makes 
steam-generating units and petroleum 
refineries, announced a midyear back- 
log of $212 million, up $45.4 million 
since January. Would this reserve 
power boost probable 1956 earnings 
per share? The admiral was not say- 
ing. Observed he gravely: “Improve- 
ment in our earnings picture depends 
primarily on the ability to get mate- 
rials and to build up production.” 

Time Lag. Weathering a rough year, 
old sailor Earle Mills watched 
Foster Wheeler’s average earnings 
during the last half of 1955 and the 
first half of 1956 slump to a fogbound 
74c per share. As a result, 1955 earn- 
ings came to $2.19, only slightly more 
than one-third 1954’s figure of $6.16. 
But that was no surprise, explains 
Mills: “We foresaw the downturn. Our 
contracts lag from 12 to 15 months be- 
tween order and shipment stage.” 

As most Wall Streeters understand 
full well, Foster Wheeler competes 
in a highly cyclical industry where 
controlling costs is a constant prob- 
lem. Just maintaining the company’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 


4134; low, 33. Dividend (1955): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
.03 million. 


(1955): $2.19. Total assets: 
Ticker symbol: FWC. 
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FOSTER WHEELER’S MILLS: 
results take time 


large 600-man engineering staff re- 
quires. a high level of volume. “Our 
profits,” observes Mills, “are neither 
fixed nor steady.” That is no mere 
nautical hyperbole. Over the past 
five years Foster Wheeler’s pretax 
profit margin has averaged 3.6%. 

As an international firm, Foster 
Wheeler maintains subsidiaries in 
Canada, France, England and Ger- 
many. But the cause of its shortened 
profits falls squarely on the parent 
company at home. In fact, its English 
and Canadian plants accounted for 
half of Foster Wheeler’s consolidated 
earnings in 1954, and for all of 1955’s 
profits. Explains Mills: “Our domestic 
corporation lacked volume.” 

The Road Forward. Since taking the 
helm in 1950, leathery, cigar-smoking 
Earle Mills has plowed about $11 
million back into plant expansion, 
searched for ways to make Foster 
Wheeler less dependent on custom- 
built engineering projects. Mills’ neat- 
est trick thus far: putting Foster 
Wheeler in on the ground floor of the 
nuclear-power plant market. A mem- 
ber of one of the AEC’s five original 
industrial-participation teams, Foster 
Wheeler is supplying research re- 
actors to universities and has supplied 
reactor components for naval vessels. 
“This market,” says Mills, “is not yet 
profitable.” 

Despite the welcome recent surge 
in order backlog, Mills does not re- 
gard Foster Wheeler as yet out of the 
storm. “Our break-even point is 
high,” he notes a trifle grimly. “The 
build-up in billings is slow, mostly be- 
cause necessary materials have to be 
purchased.” Such cautious words 
aside, Earle Mills is quite as able and 
astute as he is cautious, and he has 
brought Foster Wheeler a good way 
in the last few years. 
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SOFT DRINKS 


THE POP BRIGADE 


Soft drink sales still fizz mer- 
rily, but profits show less 
zing this year. 





In today’s evolutionary soft drink 
market, sales come easier than profits. 
Through this year’s first half, only 
three of the U.S.’ seven leading soda- 
makers — Coca-Cola, Cott, Nehi— 
scored an increase in net over the same 
period last year (see chart). 

Alfred Nu Steele’s bustling, bub- 
bling Pepsi-Cola, despite the best first 
quarter on record, was hurt by a 3%4- 
week strike at its big New York bot- 
tling plant, eked out only $25,000 
higher profits. 

In Dallas, Dr. Pepper’s net was off 
some $200,000 even though syrup sales 
were up 8%. (Last year’s net had 
been helped along by a tax saving.) 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, with per- 
haps the best sales rise in the industry 
(up $4 million in nine months), never- 
theless saw its net profits drop $300,- 
000 from the same period the year be- 
fore. 

For Charles E. Hires, belatedly ex- 
panding, the story was heartening, but 
still not stimulating. In its first six 
fiscal months, Hires dropped $200,000 
into the red, but bounced back in the 
third quarter to earn $1,788 (44c a 
share) for the nine months vs. $76,- 
238 (20c a share) the year before. 


Pop Plague. One big damper on 
popmakers’ profits is the fact that 
only gradually has the guzzling public 
accepted higher prices for pop. But 
the industry has shown a steady year- 
to-year sales increase for the last 20 
years. Despite a cool summer, pop 
sales this year should again outstrip 
1955, when bottlers served up $1.2 bil- 
lion worth of soft drinks (8% better 
than 1954), and per capita consump- 
tion bounced from 174.2 bottles to 184.2 
bottles. Best estimate: a record 30 
billion bottles of pop will be sold in 
1956. 

Sharing a good half of the market 
are the two big names of the trade, 
Coke and Pepsi. Coca-Cola under 
Pres. William Robinson has shown 
new sparkle this year, helped by a new 
family-size bottle and a new pre-mix 
vending machine, which permits closer 
concentrate-to-cup quality control. 
Thanks also to the biggest bottling 
network in the business (see below), 
Coke showed sales up 13.6% in the 
first half, net up from $2.93 to $3.16 a 
share. Though Cokemen won’t say how 
big a splash their big bottle has made 
in the soft drink sea (64% of total 
soft drink sales are in 12-o0z.-plus 
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as SEVEN UP? 


Not in the matter of pop profits. In six months of 1956 

soft drink sales, only three out of the seven major soft ~ 
drink companies managed fo better profits over last 
year’s first half. One, Pepsi-Cola, held level. 
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*3ix months ending March 31 


bottles), they expect 1956 sales to hit 
$275 million, a net of $6.85 per share. 

Undeterred by Coke’s stirrings, 
Pepsi-Cola, whose dramatic growth 
has easily outpaced the rest of the 
industry, has its own version of the 
pre-mix machine, the king-size bottle 
and, contrarily, even a 6-oz. bottle. 
With only half as many franchised 
bottlers in the U.S. as Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi’s case sales have soared from 
87 million to 200 million since 1950. 
Altogether, Pepsi opened 32 plants in 
the U.S. last year, will open at least 
as many this year, plus nine more 
abroad. With sales running 15% ahead 
of 1955, Pepsi is also said to be ready- 
ing a second drink—orange (which, 
with 14% of the market, runs second 
only to cola in popularity). A similar 
rumor is also in circulation about 
Coca-Cola, but both companies are 
clam-tight about it. Yet the rumors 
persist. 

Cott vs. Canada Dry. One of the most 
spirited battles in the industry rages be- 
tween Roy: Moore’s venerable Canada 
Dry and John J. Cott’s fast-growing, 
closely-held Cott Beverage (“It’s Cott 
to be good”). Cott, which only re- 
cently swallowed up the West Coast’s 
Mission Dry Corp. thereby adding 223 
bottlers (current total: 350) and a na- 
tional distribution setup, has charged 
Canada Dry (in a $6-million suit) 
with trying to price it out of the mar- 
ket by upping prices of its ginger ale 
and lowering them on its fruit flavors. 
Cott says that is why his sales jumped 
24% last year (to $5.7 million), but 
his net edged up only $16,400 (to 
$204,621). 

Canada Dry’s cost-conscious Moore, 
vacationing in Europe last month, de- 
nies the allegations (“No basis in fact 
or law”). Industry pioneer Moore has 





his own complaint: “It seems practi- 
cally every business but ours,” he 
says, “can pass along all cost increases 
to consumers and get by with it.” 
With its own soda sales up 12%, 
Canada Dry, which already leads the 
field in ginger ale, club soda, Tom 
Collins mix and quinine waters, is 
busily adding two new flavors: spar- 
kling grapefruit and black currant. 
But with the additional promotion 
costs involved in kicking off a new 
line of Canada Dry whiskies and push- 
ing the fruit flavors, Canada Dry’s 
profits have thus lagged behind its 
sales. 

Also busily expanding are such pro- 
ducers as (1) root beer specialist 
Charles E. Hires, which hopes to pull 
some of its company-owned bottlers 
out of the doldrums by offering them 
a second drink, and (2) Nehi Corp., 
(Royal Crown Cola), already well 
diversified, which managed to better 
net along with sales in the first half. 
Nehi now is developing a new line of 
flavored drinks under the Nehi label 
plus a range of low-calory drinks 
called Diet-Rite. 

But one firm is staunchly bucking 
the trend to flavor diversification: 
Dallas’ Dr. Pepper. Strictly a one- 
drink outfit, colorful Dr. Pepper re- 
cently poured $2 million into a 
stepped-up ad campaign and added a 
dozen new bottlers. Upshot: a 15% 
boost in July sales. 

While the soft drink industry fizzed 
with competitive activity, in Boston 
the oldest firm in the business was 
making a valiant effort to regain some 
of its old effervescence. The Moxie 
Co., two years older than Coca-Cola 
and once the nation’s top pop, has 
long since lost most of its sales moxie. 
In hopes of regaining it, Moxie re- 
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Beet sugar refiners, 
U.S. Sugar Act, now 


relax 
are shown below. 


SUGAR UPSWING 


viously restricted to fixed quotas under the old 
e more room fo expand in under the new and more 
law. The old and new marketing quotas for the big four producers 











1955 quota 
Amalgamated 4,351,429 
American Crystal 4,838,226 
Great Western 7,600,000 
Helly 5,800,000 


*Preliminary company estimates 


still less. 





**Due to recent droughts, Great Western got less from its farmer suppliers than was 
normal last year. Since the Government's marketing quotas are based partly on how 
many tons of beets each company could get in the previous year, Great Western's 
allotment has been cut. But without the revised Sugar Act, its quota would have been 


in 100 pound bags 





1956 quota* % change 
4,441,450 up 2.1% 
5,246,511 up 8.4 
7,409,500 down 2.5** 
5,870,000 up 1.2 








cently added a ginger ale and a 
quinine water to its line. Last year 
Moxie, with only 40 bottlers, sold $1.2 
million of its gentian-root-flavored 
concentrate, but turned no profit. 
Prospects for 1956: better sales, but 
still no profits. 


Last month the world’s biggest bottler 
reported the best six-month sales in 
its history. The Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of N. Y.,* kingpin of Coke’s 1,100 
bottlers, racked up $8.5 million in 
gross profits on sales, 36% more than 
in 1955’s first half. Its net, at $1.4 mil- 
lion, was even larger than that of 
Cott, Hires, Nehi and Dr. Pepper. 

An independent, publicly-owned 
corporation (over-the-counter), Coke 
of N. Y. started up in 1905 on a fran- 
chise from Coca-Cola with a single 
salesman who was able to lug around 
the plant’s entire output in a suitcase. 
Today the busy bottler commands a 
market comprising a full 10% of the 
U.S. population through 22 bottling 
and distributing plants. The six stock- 
holders who first saw promise in the 
company’s 10,000 common shares back 
in 1905 have since grown to 1,400. 

Last month, Coke of N.Y.’s 
Kentucky-born President Edward P. 
Lewis, 42, who can add up a column 
of figures faster than his controller, 
made soft drink history of a sort. He 
quietly revealed that beginning next 
month vending machines in certain 
parts of Manhattan will offer a car- 
bonated orange drink in addition to 
Coca-Cola. It will mark the first time 
in 51 years that Lewis’ Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of N. Y. has dispensed, in 
bottles or machines, anything but 
time-honored Coke. Says Bottler 
Lewis of the orange drink: “It’s very 
good.” 
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SUGAR 


SWEETER SUGAR 


The U.S. Government has 
brightened prospects for do- 
mestic sugar beet companies. 


Durinc the most prosperous period in 
U.S. history, the domestic sugar beet 
industry has remained a conspicuous 
scarecrow at the feast. Since 1950, the 
U.S.’ Gross National Product has risen 
a whopping 35.8%. Meanwhile U.S. in- 
dustrial production has grown 42% 
greater than its 1947-49 average. But 
by comparison, the big four U.S. sugar 
beet producers have moved at a mo- 
lasses-in-January pace. In the past 
half-decade, they have increased sales 
of their sweet product just 15.1%, to 
$219.1 million. Meanwhile their profits 
have actually fallen, from $11.4 million 
in 1950 to $10.3 million in 1955-56. 


But last month things were looking 





up for the beet-sugar producer. For 
one, Merril! E. Shoup, 57-year-old 
president of Holly Sugar Corp.,* the 
U.S.’ second-largest beet sugar re- 
fining company, was in a cheerful 
mood. Said he: “We’re very optimistic 
about this year.” So were his fellow 
sugarmen. Added Herbert von Bergen, 
54, president (since March) of Amer- 
ican Crystal Sugar Co.,t the U.S.’ 
third-biggest beet sugar processor: 
“The industry has taken a step in the 
right direction.” Arthur E. Benning, 
43, who is executive vice president 
of the fourth-ranking beet sugar re- 
finer, Amalgamated Sugar Co.,** was 
also buoyant. Said he: “Prospects are 
generally excellent.” Even the in- 
dustry’s leader, Great Western Sugar 
Co.,#* which had been badly handi- 
capped by drought-stricken crops 
among its Northwestern farm sup- 
pliers, expects its sales to drop “only 
a very little” this year. 

Sales by Fiat. Making the sugar- 
men’s concerted good news was the 
same patent influence which has lim- 
ited their growth in the past: Wash- 
ington’s Capitol Hill. Two and one- 
half months ago, Congress enacted 
and President Eisenhower signed into 
law a major change in the regulations 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2134; low, 193g. Dividend (1955): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1955): $2.47. Total assets: 


7.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: HLY. 


tTraded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
34; low, 2746. ): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1955): $3.45. Total assets: $96.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: ABS. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
30; low, 25%. Dividend (1955): $1.75. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.75. Earnings per share 
(1955): $3.95. Total assets: 

Ticker symbol: AGM. 


2 million. 


tiTraded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2312; low, 2042. Dividend (1955): $1.45. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.45. Earnings per share 
(1955): $1.62. Total assets: $70.7 million. 


Ticker symbol: GSW. 





SUGAR BEET: for sour earnings, Congressional sweetening 
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governing the production and sale of 
sugar, perhaps the most tightly-regu- 
lated of all U.S. commodities. Passed, 
and finally made effective eight weeks 
ago: a revised U.S. Sugar Act, the 
law which, since the 1930s, has given 
the Department of Agriculture the 
power to: (1) set acreage quotas for 
sugar cane and sugar beet farmers; 
(2) set marketing quotas for sugar 
beet refiners; (3) set import quotas 
for foreign producers attempting to 
sell their sugar on the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Preserved intact in the new law is 
the thorny maze of restrictions—with- 
out which sugar glut and ruinous price 
wars would be all but inevitable. But 
there is one important difference. The 
portion of the rich U.S. sugar market 
allotted to domestic growers and proc- 
essors is bigger than before. 

It is also destined to get bigger. Un- 
der the new Sugar Act, made retro- 
active to last January 1 and extending 
to December 31, 1960, U.S. sugarmen 
will get 55% of any increase in USS. 
sugar demand beyond a base of 8.35 
million tons. Cuba and other foreign 
producers will get the rest. Thus, un- 
like the old Act, which gave Cuba’s 
sugar-based economy 96% of the 
yearly increase in U.S. sugar demand 
(about 135,000 tons a year), and other 
foreign producers the remaining 4%, 
the door is now open for U.S. pro- 
ducers.* Observed Holly’s Shoup 
with remarkable restraint: “We are 
glad . . . that the principle of [U.S.] 
participation in future growth was 
established.” 


Slow Sweets. Holly badly needed 
the way out offered by the new Act. 
In 1950 Holly sold $48 million worth 
of sugar; by last March 31, the end of 
Holly’s fiscal year, it was selling just 
$51.1 million worth, a tiny 6.5% rise. 
Over the same years, Holly’s net 
profits had fallen 14% to $1.8 million. 

It was a not untypical performance 
in the industry. Actually, big Great 
Western had fared somewhat worse. 
While its sales crept up from $71.3 
million to $75 million in the six year 
period, its profits sagged from $5.4 























million to only $4 million (for the | 


year ended February 28). In the same 


years, American Crystal Sugar’s sales | 
rose less than 22% (to $46.4 million) | 
while net fell from $1.9 million to | 


$1.5 million (its year ended March 
31). Only fourth-ranking Amalga- 
mated managed to show a compara- 
tively good growth record. Its sales 
rose $13.7 million, or 41%, to $46.6 
million by 1955, and net zoomed 
108%, to $3 million. Explains Execu- 
tive Vice President Bénning: “Our 


ion poe, Se _ a —— 
to 8.675 million tons, 38000 mn ot 
Agriculture Department’s original estimate. 
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lts Special Skills and Experience 


The field of atomic power presents unusual challenge and opportu- 
nity. In this fast-growing industry, as in many others, Borg-Warner 
is increasingly active. Applying its traditional “design it better—make 
it better” concept of progress, B-W engineering-production skills and 
experience are contributing daily to important technological advances. 


B-W nuclear pump equipment, for example, has been developed, 
engineered and manufactured . . . or handled as a complete project 
. . . for every reactor in the United States. B-W radiation counting 
and measuring instruments, developed on the “building block” princi- 
ple, provide great versatility in nuclear detection. And for remote 
handling of radioactive materials, B-W research has recently devel- 
oped a highly refined “master-slave” manipulator that opens new 
fields of experimentation. 

This increasing activity in the nucleonics industry is one more 
example of Borg-Warner’s continuing program of planned diversi- 
fication. If you would like additional details, your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


ENGINEERING Almost every American benefits 
every day from the products of 


BW BorG-WARNER 





In Nucleonics, too, Borg-Warner Applies 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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factories are newer and more éf- 
ficient, and they are located in better 
beet-growing areas than some of our 
competitors’ plants are.” 

Sugar Mountains. Besides leaving 
the way open to larger sales, there ‘s 
another happy consequence of the 
new Act. Like some of his fellow 
sugarmen, American Crystal’s von 


Bergen now sees a chance to cut down. 


on his mountainous inventories. Last 
year, although he sold his marketing 
quota “down to the last bag,” von 
Bergen’s inventories remained a large 
and expensive 49.4% of his total as- 
sets. Main reason: bumper beet crops 








despite acreage restrictions, which, 
like all beet sugar refiners, von Bergen 
had contracted to buy in full. 

Not everybody stands to benefit 
from the new Act. Such eastern giants 
as American Sugar and National 
Sugar, both cane sugar refiners, do not 
have marketing quotas to restrict their 
activities. Thus last year they mar- 
keted $470.8 million worth of domestic 
and foreign cane sugar, or over twice 
as much as the four biggest beet sug- 
ar refiners put together. For the long- 
suffering beet sugarmen, however, 
the new Sugar Act was a welcome 


windfall. 


MOVIES 









away. 


Card. 


FLYING 


ACTION 
...all the way! 


It’s “Flying A”—all the 
way—witk more and more 
% ‘Flying A” Service signs 
everywhere. 
It’s “Flying A” for action 
on your first tankful of 
“Flying A” Ethyl gasoline. 
Smooth, quiet power that 
springs to actionwhen the 
light goes green...long 
mileage power that whisks 
you ahead on the straight- 


Still more actionwith Vee- 
dol 10-30—the all season 
Motor Oil that gives high- 

est octane performance. 
Drive in where you see 
the sign of the “Flying A” 

...for power...for service 
_.and charge it all.on 
your “Flying A” Credit 


































VEEDOL 10-30 MOTOR OIL 


cuts carbon deposits—curbs pre-igni- 
tion...adds up to 40 extra miles to 
every tankful of gasoline. 


Tiwewater Oi Company 


SAN FRANCISCO + HOUSTON + TULSA » NEW YORK 








BAREFOOT BOY 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


Once the Queen of the Bs, 
Allied Artists is out to crash 
the big time. 


One of the busiest lots in filmdom 
last month, with 9 scheduled pic- 
tures and 20 already “in the can,” was 
Samuel (“Steve”) Broidy’s Allied 
Artists Pictures Corp.* In Paris, 
with Hunchback of Paris (Anthony 
Quinn, Gina Lollobrigida) nearing 
completion, Allied last month ‘began 
shooting still another big budget box 
office hopeful, Love In The Afternoon, 
staffed it with such patron-pulling 
names as Gary Cooper, Audrey 
Hepburn and Maurice Chevalier, 
and put them under the articu- 
late megaphone of Director Billy 
Wilder. 

Allied’s sparkling new stable of 
titles and talent not only establishes 
the studio as the most ambitious of 
moviemakers, but also marks one of 
the most dramatic turnabouts in Hol- 
lywood since Frank Sinatra switched 
from crooner to actor. Up until three 
years ago, Allied was known as 
Monogram Pictures, and as such 
(with the possible exception of Re- 
public) held title to Hollywood’s 
Queen of the Bs. 

Concentrating on action-packed 
quickies and fast-shooting, low-bud- 
get “oaters” (i.e., Westerns), Mono- 
gram cranked out, among other good- 
grossing turkeys, over 40 Bowery 
Boys films. Shunning high-brow arty 
features for low-brow moneymakers, 
Monogram grossed as much as $10 
million in 1949. But encroaching costs 
nibbled away at profits until it wound 
up that year with a $1.1-million defi- 
cit. 

Ars Gratia Profits. Since late 1953, 
however, Allied Artists, under Presi- 
dent Broidy’s hard-driving direction, 
has changed course considerably. 
Mapping a “long range program of 
product upgrading,” it began by sign- 
ing to long-term, profit-sharing (i.e., 
stock options) contracts three of the 
top directors in the business: John 
Huston, Billy Wilder and William 
Wyler. It bought good scripts, lured 
top stars, set large budgets. Result: 
Allied’s revenues last year jumped to 
$12.2 million for a net of 60c a share, 
thereby making possible its first divi- 
dend (10c a share). Thus far this 
year, Allied is ahead on gross, but 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 6144; low, 35g. Dividend 
(1955): 10c. Indicated 1856 payout: 15c. Earn- 
- s per share (1955 p: See VF assets: $10.2 

lion. Ticker symbol: 
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because of huge expenses, is behind 
on net, 

A relative rookie to the ranks of 
big budget moviemakers, Allied’s 
stickiest job now is to keep its ex- 
penses down while not impeding the 
artistry of its pictures. Since its trio 
of perfectionist directors stand to 
share in the financial success of their 
products, Allied’s Broidy believes he 
can restrain their penchant for free- 
spending artistry. Even so, with a 
$2.5-million revolving bank credit 
that expires by year’s end, Allied will 
probably have to seek some new fi- 
nancing. 

There are signs, nevertheless, that 
the studio has already made the grade 
as a bigtime filmogul. This year it 
will release some 35 features vs. 33 in 
1955, expects to up its take from film 
rentals to $15 million vs. $9.4 million 
last year. Though one of its films in 
production last month was Out of 
This World with the Bowery Boys, 
Allied has also obtained the rights to 
the Victor Reisel story, of recent note 
in the nation’s headlines. 

Best indication of all: its William 
Wyler production of The Friendly 
Persuasion starring Gary Cooper and 
Dorothy McGuire is slated for show- 
casing soon in Rockefeller Center’s 
cavernous Radio City Music Hall, 
probably the most favored film house 
in the world. It will be the first film 
to play there under Allied monogram. 


FOOD 


BUMPER CROP 


To its famed Dole pineapple 

products, Hawaiian Pineapple 

is now adding a broader line 

of canned fruits and veg- 
etables. 


As president of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd.,* Henry Arthur White, 59, is 
the world’s undisputed pineapple 
king. In 1955 alone, he announced last 
month (Fiscal year ends May 31), his 
company marketed its customary 
one-third of the Islands’ pineapple 
crop as Dole pineapple juice, slices, 
spears and other products. From their 
sale it received $71.7 million, 22% 
more than the year before, and earned 
$2.6 million, almost twice as much as 
in 1954. 

Hidden Craving. When he was 
through, White had left no doubt 
that money was to be made in pine- 
apples. But recently he has been look- 
ing around for other rows to hoe. Last 


*Traded San Francisco Stock Enema. 
Price ri re (1956): high, 153; tt low, a 


gene. aa 1 80c. Indicated ei 
= pe share (1955) : $1 “ 1 ak 
ry Tall on. Ticker symbol: 
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November he picked up two small 
West Coast vegetable and fruit can- 
ners, F. M. Ball & Co. and Paulus 
Bros. Packing Co., with a combined 
annual volume around $14 million, 
and a net over $500,000 (they both 
contributed six months of their busi- 
ness to White’s latest annual report). 
These acquisitions, however, have not 
sated White’s appetite. “We have,” he 
said, “a number of opportunities un- 
der study for acquiring other com- 
panies.” His long-term goal: “A well- 
rounded, widely-diversified food proc- 
essing operation.” 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


LEASING AND 
LENDING 


Impossible to make money 

in the railroad business? 

The freight car lessors are 
doing it. 





“SomE people get all the breaks,” one 
harried Eastern railroad executive 
was saying last month. “We haul their 
cars and they get most of the gravy.” 
The railwayman was referring to the 
companies that lease freight cars to 
shippers. 

The complaint was exaggerated, but 
there was no disputing that in a year 
when railroad profits were down 4% 
on 8% more business, the freight car 
lessors were rolling smoothly toward 
the best year in their history (see 
table, page 42). While such railroads 
as the New York Central, U.P. and 
Illinois Central were hard put to hold 
their profits 18%, 3% and 6% respec- 
tively below last year, Union Tank 
Car, for instance, by no means the 
star performer in the car-leasing in- 
dustry, quietly piled up a solid 8% 
gain. 

With less than 200,000 tank, refrig- 
erator, and other specialty cars, the 
car lessors’ fleet is no match numer- 
ically for the railroads’ 1.7 million car 
fleet. But in growth and stability the 
car lessors have traditionally run 
rings around the roads (see chart, 
page 42). Their job is simple; they 
rent or lease specialty freight cars to 
shippers and railroads by the day, 
month, or year, and rake in something 
better than three cents for every mile 
the cars travel empty or loaded. 


Stabilizers. At least part of the car 
lessors’ superior performance is due 
to economic good fortune. Unlike the 
railroads, their fortunes are not tied 
to the economy in general, but to par- 
ticular segments of it—the petroleum, 
chemical, and food processing indus- 











FREE! 


"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


@ what makes some safes dangerous 


©@ how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


@ what records should get priority in 
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Elegantly different . . . delightfully dry 
—Fl 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. DISTILLED 
FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 90 PROOF 





WHAT 
DID 


SECRET POWER 


THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman —achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner pe ower of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe V.Z.N. 
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SEND THIS COUPON 


THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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tries—predominantly basic producers 
whose goods have to be moved no 
matter what happens to the economy, 
and whose rapid growth generally 
checks the downswings of recessions. 

During the 1930s, when US: rail- 
roads were toppling into bankruptcy, 
the car lessors remained almost con- 
tinuously in the black. During the 1954 
recession, for instance, railroad reve- 
nues dipped a full 7%. But the reve- 
nues of the three major independent 
car lessors—General American Trans- 
portation,* Union Tank Car,f and 
North American Car,** which with 
ACF Industries’ Shippers Car Line 
operate 75% of the non-railroad car 
fleet—generally showed small gains. 

Beyond this, the car lessors operate 
special cars to carry special commodi- 
ties, and thus are free to pick and 
choose their customers. The railroads, 
however, are required to supply 
equipment to shippers as it is needed. 
Thus, if the railroads took over the 
car lessors’ business, they might be 
required to put wine, crude oil, and 
milk into the same car in succession. 
Result: cleaning costs alone would 
make the operation prohibitive. Add 
to this the customary wide margins 
of an industry based on rentals, and 
it is scarcely surprising that the car 
lessors have a record of growth, pros- 
perity, and stability many a manu- 
facturer might envy. 

Stability vs. Growth. Most vener- 
able of the car lessors is Union Tank 
Car, which was begotten of the break 
up of the Standard Oil Trust in 1911, 
and has never had much temptation 
to move into other fields. It hasn’t 
needed to. As a legacy of its origins, 
Union has long held exclusive con- 
tracts with all the Standard Oil com- 
panies and most other major petro- 
leum producers. 

But such security has kept Union 
conservative, and though it boasts the 
stablest dividend of any car lessor, 
its growth has lagged. In the last dec- 
ade, while Union’s revenues have 
risen 60% to $30.58 million, General 
American’s, for instance, soared 116% 
to $167.9 million. 

The Payoff. Unlike the other car 
lessors, General American has diver- 
sified. In 1941 the company branched 
out into car building to strengthen its 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
7144; low, 63. Dividend (1955): $2.8244. 
cated 1956 payout: $3.05. Earnings per mare 
(1955 $5.25. Total assets: $290 million. 
Ticker symbol: GMT. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 36 
low, 30. Dividend (1955): $1.50. Indizated 
1956 60" Total $1.60. Earnings per share (1955) : 

an Otal assets: $129 million. Ticker sym- 


en Midwest Stock Sao e. Price 
ran, 5 (1956): high, 42; low, 3. ane 
(1 : $1.60. Indicated 1956 payout: ss 60 
5% age stock. ar +e r 7 (1955) sb.24. 


Total assets: lion. 
NCR. 


Ticker symbol: 











MIDYEAR REPORT——— 


_ First Six Months—1956 
Gross % Net % 
(millions) Change (miilions) Change 


Gen. Amer. 

Transport. $99.9 +29 $6.46 +7 
Union Tank 

Ga is< ix 17.9 +15 3.1 +8 
North Amer 

Rae 7.4 +45 1.3* +81 


*Excluding non-recurring item. 














car rental operations (today it is the 
U.S.’ third largest. carbuilder), next 
moved into heavy-duty equipment to 
take up the slack in its freight car 
business, and eventually was teased 
into such fields as tank storage termi- 
nals, heavy-duty plastics, and nickel 
plating. 

But until General American ac- 
quired the Fuller Co. two years ago, 
its diversification had served largely 
to steady its manufacturing opera- 
tions during the downswings in the 
freight car cycle. Fuller (pneumatic 
conveying systems, compressors) has 
paid off in spades. In the past two 
years, though General American’s 


revenues dipped 5% to $167.9 million, 
its profits soared 69% to $12.5 million. 
In this spectacular record the Fuller 
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division has played a big part. 
North American’s performance, 
however, is the most spectacular of 
all. In ten years, its revenues have 
risen 233%, its profits 429%, thanks 
largely to the acquisition of Mathers 
Humane Stock Transportation Co. a 
year ago last April. The impact of 
Mathers on North American’s opera- 
tion has been impressive. In a single 
year, its revenues soared 53% to $12.4 
million, profits skyrocketed 144% to 
$2.2 million. So far this year, North 
American has continued to register 
impressive gains. 

Welcome Competition. Few, if any, 
railroads could match these records. 
Even the industry’s major problems, 
such as increasing pipeline competi- 
tion, have not been too painful. “We’re 
glad the pipelines came along,” a 
General American executive said re- 
cently. “Without them, we’d never 
have been able to handle our booming 
tank car business.” 

Which is more comfort than the 
railroads have, whose heavy fixed 
costs make every revenue loss serious. 


ALUMINUM 


DEAL ME IN 


The U.S.’ Big Three and 
Aluminium, Lid. have had 
the basic aluminum market 
pretty much to themselves. 
That is, until Olin-Revere 
came along last month. 


Since the end of World War II, US. 
output of aluminum has nearly quad- 
rupled. Spurred by rich profits and 
seemingly endless growth potential, 
the shares of the three big U.S. alu- 
minum makers zoomed (Alcoa from 15 
to 133; Reynolds 2% to 85; Kaiser 
3% to 70) to heights that would have 
seemed fantastic ten years ago. 

But for all this glittering prosper- 
ity, the U.S.’ Big Three and Canada’s 
Aluminium, Ltd. have had little to 
worry about in the way of outside 
competition. Giant Anaconda Cop- 
per did put up a 60,000-ton aluminum 
plant at Columbia Falls, Montana last 
year, but this added less than 4% to 
the U.S.’ total capacity. Ambitious 
plans by such companies as St. Jo- 
seph Lead to invade the market 
foundered on lack of capital or the 
withholding of some type of govern- 
ment assistance. 

Invasion. Last month, for the first 
time since Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical broke into the business 10 years 
ago, the U.S. aluminum industry was 
getting a major new contender. In a 
joint announcement, Thomas _S. 
Nichols, president of the Olin Mathie- 
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A Growth Company Serving Growing Industries 


Dallas, Texas, September 5, 1956 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Dresser’s operations in terms of sales and earnings continued their 
strong upward trend and reached record highs. Net earnings after taxes 
for the third quarter were $4,656,024, a 72% increase over the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. Sales for the third quarter were 
$62,688,896, an increase of 46%. The favorable impact upon earnings 
of increasing sales levels is clearly shown in the tabulation below. Earn- 
ings per share have been computed on the basis of the 2,062,349 shares 
outstanding as of July 31, 1956. 











Net Earnings 

Net Sales Earnings Per Share 
3rd Qtr., 1956 . $ 62,688,896 $ 4,656,024 $2.26 
53,681,026 3,775,308 1.483 
44,382,359 3,274,444 159 
Total 9 months, 1956...................... $160,752,281 $11,705,776 $5.68 
I ea piicciaSissccnsiccenssopseuies 42,673,688 2,713,909 1.32 
2nd Qtr., 1955... etaiiaiaiiiiaatien 40 2,515,360 1.22 
SE EES Ae ee 34,915,911 1,809,412 8 
Total 9 months, 1955...................... $117,637,639 $ 7,038,681 $3.42 


Net earnings as a percent of sales for the first three quarters of 1956 
averaged 7.3% by comparison with 6.0% for the corresponding 1955 
period. This represents greater efficiency, reflected in somewhat higher 
profit margins, making it possible for Dresser to improve the rate of 
return after taxes on invested capital including debt to 12.1% for the first 
three quarters of 1956, by comparison with 7.9% for the same 1955 period. 


TERM LOAN 


Dresser: Industries’ principal customers are the oil, gas and chemical 
industries, markets that are growing rapidly. This year, after carefully 
examining the substantial market potentials that lie ahead, the Board 
of Directors has authorized a capital expenditure program of nearly 
$18 million, which compares with depreciation and amortization allow- 
ances of Seay $6 million. After giving consideration to addi- 
tional working capital needs and to maintenance of an equitable dividend 
rate, it is readily apparent that Dresser requires additional capital. 


The Board of Directors has concluded that Dresser’s term loan should 

+ be increased, and a have been nearly concluded for the addi- 
tional borrowing of $15 million. When this financing is completed 
Dresser Industries will have outstanding total term indebtedness of 
$32.2 million, of which $1.2 million is due within one year. Dresser’s 
overall indebtedness when evaluated in terms of the company’s net 
worth, or the market value of the company’s stock, is conservative. In 
a growth company such as Dresser Industries, it is to be expected that 
the new funds can be put to profitable use, and that the resulting >rofits, 
over a reasonable period of time, will return the investment and thus 
retire the debt. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Dresser Industries acquired Guiberson Corporation of Dallas, Texas, a 
Ieading manufacturer of specialized oil well production, drilling and 
well servicing equipment, in consideration for the issuance of approx- 
imately 110,000 shares of Dresser stock. 


A substantial portion of the company’s sales are expendable products 
having a relatively short service life, the demand for which is growing 
rapidly. The same is true of Dresser sales, and so the product lines 
of the two companies fit admirably. With its modern machine shops 
and rubber molding facilities Guiberson will be an ideal place to produce 
Dresser’s Turbo Drill, now in the process of active development. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The tabulation of sales and earnings for the first three quarters of 1955 
and 1956 showed a substantial and continuing increase. As of July 31st 
Dresser’s backlog of unfilled orders was $70,479,000, a nominal increase 
over the $68,570,000 as of April 30th, and some 75% above the level of 
a year ago. The fact that the backlog has increased somewhat despite 
record sales indicates that operations in the fourth quarter and beyond 
will be well sustained. More — sales in the fourth quarter 
should continue at or slightly ve present levels and earnings should 
show some further improvement, 


Respectfully, 


MWhihes 


H. N. Mallon 
President 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING + DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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BOR RELATIONS 








To Each His Own? 


“Every worker a_ stockholder” 
the big dream of many a business- 
man. Irving Olds, the grand old 
man of steel, once epitomized that 
hope in these words: 

“I believe that all enterprise 
should belong directly to the peo- 
ple and I hope that the day will 
come when every American family 
will purchase a share of American 
industry, however small or large 
that share may be.” 

This sentiment was certainly not 


motivated by any Marxist infiltra- © 


tion of Mr. Olds’ cerebral proc- 
esses. Quite the opposite. Olds 
saw in the spread of stock owner- 
ship among workers a bulwark 
against any rising tide of Socialism. 
While no executive is likely to take 
umbrage at this brand of share- 
the-wealth philosophy, industry’s 
recent push of company stock of- 
ferings to rank and filers stems 
from another impulse. The argu- 
ment for worker participation 
through stock purchases goes 
something like this: 

1) An employee who owns com- 
pany stock is likely to be more 
efficient. He will spend less time 
at his favorite industrial sport, 
“goofing off.” He will realize that 
it is “his” money that is being 
wasted. 

2) The employee who owns 
stock will be a staunch defender of 
business ethics and practices. 

3) The employee-stockholder 
will cast his vote during an elec- 
tion for the administration most 
friendly to business. 

While there are no conclusive 
figures on how well or badly these 
programs are faring, management 
generally is doing no handsprings 
over the results of such stock of- 
ferings. The number of workers 
who take advantage of this un- 
fringed benefit is relatively small. 
When asked to explain the reason 
for this shrug-of-shoulder attitude 
on the part of workers, manage- 
ment usually falls back on that old 
saw about “people still remember 
how stocks fell during the depres- 
sion.” This is a convenient answer, 
but it doesn’t hold much water be- 
cause it is the younger generation 
of employees, who didn’t experi- 
ence 1929, who are the coldest 
prospects for company stock own- 
ership plans. 

A more substantial clue is the 
abysmal ignorance of the “man in 


the street” 
about the stock 
market. When 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change recent- 
ly shelled out 
a sizable fee to 
query the adult 
population on 
stock ownership, 77% did not know 
what a common stock is. And 
those who had some notions were 
way off on the kind of knowledge 
necessary to make even a semi- 
intelligent purchase. 

Though its heart is in the right 
place, industry actually thus has 
the cart before the horse. If man- 
agement wants employees to par- 
ticipate in free enterprise through 
purchases of a piece of their com- 
pany, a monumental educational 
job is in order. If employees un- 
derstood more about common 
stocks, they would undoubtedly 
be more receptive. For no one has 
ever been so obtuse as to suggest 
that the worker is not interested 
in making an easy buck. 

Although stock purchases by 
employees haven’t ‘yet become a 
trend, employers who have such 
plans are convinced that employee 
morale has definitely improved as 
a result of worker investments. 
Measurement of employee morale 
being in the no man’s land of pre- 
cision techniques, everyone is en- 
titled to his opinion. This reporter 
offers his: 

© Employees who do purchase 
company stock are the sophisti- 
cated few. They are already for 
free enterprise, not converts. 

e There is no evidence that the 
employee-stock purchaser will be 
on the company’s side in case of an 
industrial dispute. The worker 
who owns stock will often be re- 
luctant to admit it for fear of hav- 
ing fun poked at him by his fellow 
employees. A union man tells this 
story: A certain worker would 
come to union meetings and criti- 
cize union methods and leadership. 
The business agent discovered that 
this man had fifty shares of com- 
pany stock. At the next meeting, 
when the thorn in the side raised 
his hand, the union president chor- 
tled,. “What does Mr. Capitalist 
suggest we do?” The man left be- 
fore the laughter died down and 
never showed up again. 


Lawrence Stessin 

















son Chemical Corp.* and James Ken- 
nedy, chairman of Revere Copper & 
Brass,f announced they were team- 
ing up for a quarter-of-a-billion dol- 
lar basic aluminum project under the 
name of Olin-Revere Metals Corp. 

Owned 50-50 by Revere and Olin 
Mathieson, the new company plans to 
build a 180,000-ingot ton reduction 
plant and rolling mill near Claring- 
ton, Ohio. Rather than sell’ the pro- 
jected output on the open market, the 
two companies will divide it between 
them: 60,000 tons annually for Re- 
vere, 120,000 for Olin Mathieson. 
Each company plans to fabricate the 
aluminum into finished and semi-fin- 
ished form in their own plants, Re- 
vere is already an important “inde- 
pendent” fabricator of aluminum 
products; Olin Mathieson has been 
rapidly becoming one. 

Surprise. To a considerable degree 
the Olin-Revere announcement took 
Wall Street by surprise. Olin Mathie- 
son, it is true, had already announced 
plans to build a much smaller, 60,- 
000-ton plant at Clarington. But by 
comparison Olin-Revere will be a 
truly giant operation. What is 
more, the partners were proceeding 
without benefit of the usual govern- 
ment stockpiling guarantees and with 
a rapid write-off certificate for bare- 
ly one third of the project. 

On the face of it, this makes a con- 
siderable gamble even riskier. As 
currently planned, Olin-Revere will 
cost a staggering $231 million. Its 
very cost and complexity go a long 
way toward explaining why alumi- 
num has attracted so few newcomers. 
Consider the capital investment in- 
volved: 

e Olin-Revere will. ship its baux- 
ite ore from Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

e The Caribbean ore will be made 
into alumina at a plant to be built in 
the Gulf Coast. 

e Finally it will be reduced to 
aluminum ingots at Clarington. 

e Nor is that the end of the build- 
ing and investing involved. To sup- 
ply the vast amounts of power needed 
to make aluminum, 450,000 kilowatts 
will be generated by plants to be 
constructed at Cresap, West Virginia 
and powered by coal from Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal’s huge fields there. 

Leveraged Lure. If Olin-Revere is 
successful, however, the game will be 
well worth the candle. Despite stag- 
gering amortization charges, estab- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran; S (1956) : high 
7 3-4 Si%, = AY : $2. Indica ed 


"32. share (1955) 
“36. Total pee wig55) © 18 million. Tick. 
= symbol: OLM. 


tTraded NYSE. Price = $) (1955) : high, 
45; low, 354%. Dividend $1.88. Indi- 


cated 1 yout: $1.80. feemioes r share 
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lion. rie er symbol: RVB 
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“FAIRY GODMOTHER” SONNABEND: 
still not yet midnight 


lished aluminum makers. such as Al- 
coa have been earning as high as 20% 
on their stockholders’ equity in re- 
cent years. Moreover, Olin Mathie- 
son and Revere will get their big 
foothold in primary aluminum pro- 
duction for an intriguingly small 
cash outlay: their direct investment 
will come to just $15.5 million apiece 
(a group of banks and insurance 
companies are providing the remain- 
ing $200 million as a long-term loan). 

With all that leverage, as James 
Kennedy and Tom Nichols well real- 
ize, the potential payoff could be ex- 
ceedingly rich for their stockholders. 
But so—with the heavy debt load and 
a late entry into a tricky field—are 
the risks. In effect, the two compan- 
ies are placing a bold bet on con- 
tinuing U.S. prosperity and the fu- 
ture of the light, white metal. 


TEXTILES 


CINDERELLA’S 
PERILS 


Once again a fairy god- 
mother is attempting to do 
things for Botany Mills. 


Back in February of 1949, the Amer- 
ican Wool and Cotton Reporter re- 
lated the history of Botany Mills, 
Inc.,* and termed it “the Cinderella 
story of the textile industry.” The 
Reporter had good cause for its con- 
gratulatory phrase: during its un- 
restful corporate career, Botany has 
been seized by the Government, put 
into receivership, plagued by such di- 
verse and killing problems as a vio- 
lent year-long strike and the siphon- 
ing off of capital by the original Ger- 
man owners. But in early 1949 all 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
iow, 3. Dividend (1955): 


(1956): high, 43; 1 
cated 1956 Reyout: none. Total 


assets * 8 milli ings ha 
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that seemed past. The year before, 
Botany had sold $51.6 million worth 
of woolens, netted a solid $3.5 million. 

Written in Red. As it turned out, 
however, the Reporter spoke too soon. 
Afflicted by a deadly contraction in 
U.S. demand for woolens and under- 
cut by synthetic substitutes, three 
years later Botany was $5.5 million 
in the red. By late 1955, Botany had 
piled up losses totaling $18 million. 

But a year ago last December a 
new aspirant to the role of fairy god- 
mother to tattered Cinderella ap- 
peared. Making his entrance: Abra; 
ham Sonnabend, a director of Colum- 
bia Pictures, president of Childs res- 
taurant chain, and owner of a string 
of hotels, including the Plaza and the 
Ritz-Tower in New York, the Edge- 
water Beach in Chicago, and the 
Somerset ‘in’ Boston. Sonnabend 
promised “to devote myself actively 
to the administration of Botany” as 
its new president and board chair- 
man. 

He was as good as his word. In 
the less than two years since he has: 
(1) liquidated the company’s aged 
Passaic woolens plant; (2) expanded 
Botany’s licensing business, by leas- 
ing the Botany name to other cloth- 
ing and yarn makers; (3) recapital- 
ized the stock by substituting two 
new preferred issues for the two old 





debt-laden ones; (4) bought no less 
than five companies, ranging from a 
suntan lotion maker (Sea and Ski) 
to the Markson Brothers Stores. 

Back in the Black. With these moves 
behind him, Sonnabend now confi- 
dently predicts that this year Botany 
will move solidly back into the black. 
His forecast: a net of better than $1.5 
million on sales of more than $30 
million. Without such earnings Bot- 
any’s $18 million in tax-loss. credits 
would be worthless. Sonnabend ex- 
pects to use them all up in the next 
five years. 

Sonnabend is not done with his 
buying spree. “There are two more 
deals in the wind right now,” he told 
Forses last month. “One is a costume 
jewelry firm, with a pretax net of 
around $500,000 last year. The other 
is a company in the oil supply busi- 
ness which is now making about $1 
million a year before taxes.” In such 
purchases, it is pretax net first of all 
in which Sonnabend is interested. 
Reason: Botany’s tax-loss credits. 
Largely because of them, he has 
strong hopes of transforming the one- 
time Cinderella of the textile indus- 
try into a queen once more. Never- 
theless, the hour is not yet midnight. 
As late as last December, Botany 
showed a disquieting $340,000 work- 
ing capital deficit. 
















CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, 
in a ceramic commemoration flagon 
created by Ropal Doulton, of England 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. 
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THE HONORED 
OCCASION 
When a friend receives a 
tribute of international renown 
—or any special honor— 
the gift should be of 
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1937 1939 19a 1943 1945 
Yes — with the opening of our new Public 
Finance Corporation office in ADA, OKLAHOMA 
~—American Investment’s subsidiaries continue to 
meet the growing demand of American families 
for cash installment loans . . . loans now available 
through our 400 branches located in 30 states from 
coast to coast. 

But new offices are only part of a well-balanced 
growth—growth which has witnessed more than 
250 additional offices in the last ten years. 





Volume of Business ..... 
Receivables Outstanding . . 
ST eee ee eee $ 3,108,840 $ 2,936,955 
Earnings per Common Share . $ .63 
Number of Common Shares . 














1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1956 


Growth is also reflected in additional volume 
of business and larger net earnings. New offices 
help to assure more business and net earnings 
in future years as they begin to contribute their 
full share to the earnings of the Company. 

Highlights of operations for the six months ended 
June 30, 1956 are shown below. These results reflect 
some of the contribution already made by the 60 
offices opened in the last year. More substantial 
influence on earnings will be made in future years. 


Six Months Ended 
June 30,1956 June 30, 1955 
- $145,481,449 $124,774,295 
- $181,443,679 $154,058,255 





$ .63* 


4,546,693 4,183,302* 


* Adjusted for stock split 








American Investment Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


Principal Subsidiaries: Public Finance Corporation 
q] Domestic Finance Corporation ¢ Public Loan Corporation 
General Public Loan Corporation 


[o $251 MARYLAND AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 


Copy of 1956 
semi-annual report 
available on request. 
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. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
Guo tae tele ts Gandiobond 
Are 
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. people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 125 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 120 
subject to later revision.* 
115 
110 
105 
100 





"Final figures for the five components (1947-49= 100) 


June july Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
139.0 140.0 


Jan.(56) Feb. Mar. April May June 
Production......... 


140.0 141.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 144.0 143.0 141.0 143.0 142.0 141.0 
Employment........ 112.8 113.5 113.8 114.0 114.3 114.7 114.9 115.1 115.0 116.8 117.3 117.6 118.1 
PRN id owss nds 102.0 101.0 102.3 102.8 103.0 103.3 103.5 101.8 101.5 101.3 100.8 100.3 100.5 
a 112.3 119.2 115.4 115.4 116.6 117.6 116.5 118.4 112.8 115.5 116.4 116.4 118.3 
Bank Debits....... 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 159.3 165.4 159.5 168.9 177.2 160.1 164.8 172.0 161.4 











THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


The 30” Ruler 


AN amazing parallel has developed 
this year with 1952—an election year, 
year of a strike. Then, as in 1956, 
the market started on a spirited rally 
in May, and the steel stocks fully 
participated despite a prolonged 
strike. Between mid-August and 
mid-September, however, the market 
declined about 5%, then drifted aim- 
lessly into mid-October when a 
minor decline was witnessed. After 
that, there was a spirited rally to new 
highs at the year-end. 

History seldom repeats itself ex- 
actly, and today’s debits are different 
than those of past years. But the 
lesson of 1952 seems obvious: any 
pre-election pause for refreshment 
need not be extreme, or long-lived. 
For one thing, the underlying funda- 
mentals today are excellent, better 
than they have been at any time 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


this year. Sec- 
ondly, the fact re- 
mains that the 
market flourished 
four years ago 
notwithstanding a 
wide-spread de- 
bate as to whether 
or not a Republi- 
can victory would spell deflationary 
policies. Thirdly, it is possible to 
draw a parallel with 1928, when a 
Republican victory proved to be the 
catalyst which crystallized the ex- 
plosive potential of that era. And 
one exists today, too. 

True, the security buyer today 
seemingly faces a rather colorless 
news environment—for the time be- 
ing at least. This is the time when 
the traditional fall pick-up begins to 
make headlines, but our buoyant 





economy has become commonplace 
rather than exciting. Further, the 
third-quarter earnings statements to 
be released a month hence by and 
large will not be stimulating to spec- 
ulative psychology. Moreover, the 
dividend increases—the extras with 
which management will reward its 
partners—won’t make headlines for 
perhaps another 60 days. 

Meanwhile, a great debate will be 
taking place on several fronts: Suez, 
credit, a profit margin squeeze, ques- 
tion of whether the demand for secu- 
rities will be equal to the supply. 
Apropos of the latter, the decline in 
the bond market may result in a new 
wave of equity financing, which im- 
mediately brings to mind the defla- 
tionary impact of the Ford Motor 
offering earlier in the year. The real 
test will come next month when the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
rights are outstanding. As matters 
now stand, the test is likely to be 
met satisfactorily, partly because 
American Telephone & Telegraph ap- 
peals to the class of buyer who has 
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@ for hard-boiled investors 
interested in the facts of life 
in SEPT. 1956 


@ and more concerned with the 
next 50—100 points than 
PRICES in 1960 


The recent Drew “Odd Lot” Studies indicate that a critical 
point has been reached in the 1949—1956 bull market—call- 
ing for objective diagnosis of the stock market’s internal struc- 
ture. These Reports would be of scant interest to unsophisti- 
cated investors dreaming about the price level in 1960. But 
to realistic investors (or speculators), Wall Street profession- 
als and others, who do care about 50 or 100 point movements 
in the stock market, the latest Drew Odd Lot Studies may prove 
very much of interest. To receive by air mail 3 vital issues— 
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Or you can receive them entirely without charge as part of in-* 
troductory trial of the Drew Reports for the next 30-60 days— 
$5 to cover all the Reports of the next month—$8 to cover the 
next 9 weeks carrying through the Election with the above 
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created liquid reserves this year. It 
is not a direct competitor for the 
fux:ds which ordinarily flow into the 
equity market. 

In like vein of thought, the test on 
other fronts is likely to be met satis- 
factorily. Case in point: no one has 
considered the constructive implica- 
tions of the progress being made to- 
wards a solution of the Suez crisis. 
Any settlement which -trengthens the 
political stature of the western powers 
would bolster their economic outlook. 
And Europe’s prosperity is an impor- 
tant contributor to our own well- 
being. 

Similarly, the greatly over-publi- 
cized credit crisis has probably passed 
its peak. For one thing, the rise in 
interest rates will encourage savings; 
and savings provide the credit used 
by industry. Secondly, this is the 
time of the year when companies ac- 
cumulate tax reserves faster than 
taxes are paid, with the result that 
industry will have more money with 
which to finance its operations. 
Thirdly, as the year’s end approaches 
there is always a seasonal liquidation 
of bank borrowings. Thus, apart 
from any moves the Federal Reserve 
Board may initiate to ease the situa- 
tion, the next important change in the 
credit picture will be on the con- 
structive side of the ledger. The high 
grade bond market is turning the 
corner. 

All of which points up several 
thoughts which may appear contra- 
dictory to those who do not appreci- 
ate the full implications of the fact 
that this is a unique new era. 

(1) It is always possible to find an 
excuse for inaction, for caution. Par- 
ticularly today, when our prosperity 
no longer is a novelty and is charac- 
terized by extreme divergence from 
industry to industry. 

(2) Even though at times the logic 
may suggest caution with respect to 
the averages, it is possible, and usu- 
ally profitable, to be bullish on indi- 
vidual issues. This probably is the 
case today. 

(3) Those who have let their 
market policies be guided by the 
averages in effect have been using 
a 30” yardstick. Many stocks are 
lower—and some are higher—than 
they were a year ago at this time, 
even though there has been little 
change in the averages. 

(4) Fear that the stock market as 
a whole is “too high” overlooks the 
fact that caution has been the key- 
note of this past year. The rise lost 
momentum a long time ago; the 
market has been in a broad plateau 
area for the past nine months. 

In the final analysis, the $64,000 
question which faces the security 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 


ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our Seuss butidion growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in- inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, a. tar-see 


: . re,’ 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety Rules” for 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tomorrow,” called 
economic fe for the 

* sent free to his personal clients with his 
mvestors and Traders 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 
inking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
ught a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times. 
The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 
Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 
hardly started. Our summer recommenda- 





ating fundamental psychological factors 
found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, invéstors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 


an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight. 


knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 





tion of a “sleeping” growth oil situation 
near three-fifty has already advanced 
through five and much greater growth for many months appears 
assured. An analysis of our September recommendation is now 
being sent to our yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says ...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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RESEARCH ~~ 
FORECASTS 


RISING DIVIDENDS. FOR 
SELECTED ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


From 1945 to 1955, the operating rev- 
enues, net income and common stock 
dividends of the Electric Utility In- 
dustry more than doubled. And, in our 
opinion, the industry's outlook is for 
continued dynamic growth in the years 
ahead. Yet today, many investors seek- 
ing good income opportunities in elec- 
tric utility common stocks neglect the 
principle of ‘growth in yield’”’—an in- 
vestment factor which may also be 
reflected in higher prices. 


“GROWTH IN YIELD” 


In Goodbody & Co.’s latest Monthly 
Letter our Research Department ex- 
plains that as rising earnings justify 
increased dividends, the 4-5% yields 
currently offered on selected utility 
stocks should go higher. 


8 STOCKS FOR PURCHASE NOW 


Our Research Department selects 8 good 
electric utility stocks that, in their 
opinion, have definite ‘‘ growth in yield” 
prospects. These stocks now pay 4-5% 
dividends and offer the potential of 
higher returns in the near future, as 
well as market appreciation. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK AND 
200 APPROVED SECURITIES 


Two regular features of our Monthly 
Letter are (1) a clear and concise opinion 
of today’s market conditions and to- 
morrow’'s trends and (2) a valuable list 
of over 200 securities in essential in- 
dustries. Each of these securities is reg- 
ularly reviewed for investment value 
by our Research Department. 


FREE COPY 


Our Monthly Letter is available to you 
without cost or obligation. 


For your copy, just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 


Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 


Please send me without obligation Monthly 
Letter F-15. 


Name 


Address. 
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The Bond Market 


Durinc the summer, declining bond 
prices have reflected the tightness in 
the money market. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later the huge demand 
for money would cause a rise in 
money rates. I think it will be quite 
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yields which, in 
some cases, are 
higher than the 
yields on “blue 
chip’? common 
stocks. Numerous 
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some time before the nation returns individual inves- , 
to the extremely low rates which tors as well as in- ' 
. . . . s 
existed several years ago. (Inciden- stitutions are no doubt attracted by , 
tally, bank stocks should benefit from the yields now prevailing in the bond ; 
this condition.) Many bonds are now market. I present below a diversified ’ 
at prices which provide attractive list of bonds with fine yields: 
Current yield 
‘ 40 DIVERSIFIED GILT-EDGE BONDS Present (does not include ‘ 
price profit to_ maturity) ; 
ei sl esiees 99.28 3.26% I 
Oey I acs boo doe e bc cece cvsepeios 95.4 3.15 I 
I a os 5-0. 0's c's'a ead ows cus cocepeses 91% 3.26 (tax-exempt) ( 
SIM IMS occ kee ccc wb ce esiects cece seves 98 3.16 (” 2 
eee h has eke vckvee ts rocescees 93 TE Gag 7 oe ‘ 
ee NN I SOUR 2 oso. ccc scence. cee. 99% 3.91 ( 
ES eee re eee 96% 4.15 § 
Commonwealth Edison 3¥%s, 1986.............-.--20000e 94% 3.69 § 
ee | a 101% 3.93 { 
i ea eek ales kes oc bas clece 97% 3.73 
I IE I I 2 one. nine 5 005 oon do desddicu seals 99% 3.77 < 
EO oes ccccoterces ccs ceve 96 3.77 h : 
Mountain States T. & T. 3s, 1990............02.020 eens 93% 3.73 I 
a a i ss pig Sib bib ein Sdina's seclae cose 100% 3.88 l 
ess elo Sieve wsceeseccwe 95% 3.79 ( 
Southern California Gas 3%s, 1981..................4.. 99 3.89 q 
ROS en A a ae ee 98% 3.82 j 
nk ewe ncetiowmannecseee 92% 4.88 . 
Lowenstein 4%s, 1981 (convertible into common stock)...... 85 5.15 \ 
ete 8 a dias wis ehe ies 97 3.56 é 
SE OS ee ee er re 101% 4.92 C 
I SE Ss a. ds balrepers Wiated oéid 91% 3.00 c 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4¥%s, 1995................ 98 4.59 ‘ 
NES SR Sa ne ee 89% 3.06 
Rete NE IER, BPI 5 ea aisls yp 0/4h.e esc sence oaueels 985% 3.68 is 
eo Sa. SORES Ce ts eee ee 89% 3.34 s 
SR OL, IDS ook ws kab 0.0 dS ee eble ve seen ces 97 3.97 
ES SO Sb k oleae boa uw ocbield daw ptente 96 3.51 c 
Continental Baking 3%s, 1980 (convertible into common stock) 100% 3.60 P 
TIL MM (ary oes tale Salk sce bids Oba oc a wade 95% 3.13 
ee i MM ates oul 0c 02%. obese eden 98% 3.43 F 
een OE Re OO  . . w cv ictssbccnttoverace 99% 3.53 c 
i Si ME... a0 0p hws we.cc.c.e de oie ees bane 95 3.29 I 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 3%s, 1997................. 70 5.00 i 
LNs ks k's otyp esse 9 a 102% 3.89 ‘ 
I is We ROI 6 sno o via Soe wojs mre 6d btw dso oasve 92 3.26 
RG PE: WU MOND. oi ics on cog antnciabinodcpccsce 85% 3.23 F 
EEE EA ET Oe 92% 2.97 € 
I nn as Sn wich oe padee 96 4.66 i 
re, SIU UES onic c hb cpaddae sauvsgactectece 91% 3.00 s 
HIGH-GRADE BANK STOCKS en , 
Price Dividend Yield 
—— a ee ee en a re 82 $4.00 4.88% : 
sd. ns Ra, ots bwic.s dave vee eleee en 44% 2.00 4.52 . 
ee eS Er ee 44% 2.20 4.97 s 
Philadelphia National Bank............-.00eeeeeeeeeees 113% 5.00 4.41 T 
° c 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS ( 
L 
Demand Deposits 7 Time Deposits—~ C 
Central Reserve Reserve Country 
Cities Cities Banks All Banks 
IE cn.» Coo biG poR dbaecaea toh sa 13% 10% 7% 3% I 
I nok) 0aS 0 24 vowed saver eed 20% 18% 12% 5% I 
Statutory minimum ..........66- 0 eee ee eee 13% 10% 7% 3% 
Statutory. maMIMUM.........02 0c cc cesccsecccce 26% 20% 14% 6% 
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A group of fine bank stocks, listing 
price, dividend and yield, appears on 
page 50. Also presented for the reader 
in table form on page 50 is data show- 
ing the amount of reserve which must 
be maintained with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks by the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve system. In No- 
vember, 1914, when the operation of 
the Federal Reserve Banks began, the 
rediscount rate was six percent, com- 
pared with three percent now. 

It can be readily seen that the pres- 
ent reserve requirements for demand 
deposits is considerably above the 
statutory minimum; but I do not know 
if the present reserve requirements 
will be reduced this fall, or whether 
such action will be delayed until some 
future time. 

On account of current stringent con- 
ditions in the money market, some 
large firms have postponed intended 
bond offerings; others have made 
bank loans instead. “Central Reserve 
Cities,” referred to in the reserve re- 
quirements table, are New York and 
Chicago. There are 50 “Reserve Cities,” 
such as Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, St. Louis. “Country banks” are 
the remaining banks. 

It was interesting to note in a recent 
Stock Exchange report that the num- 
ber of people owning shares in pub- 
licly-held corporations totaled 8,630,- 
000 at the end of 1955, an increase of 
33% since early 1952. One out of 12 
adults now owns shares compared 
with 16 in 1952. “Public corporations” 
are defined as companies with at least 
one stock issue traded on one of the 
country’s securities exchanges, or 
otherwise available to the general 
public and owned by at least 300,000 
stockholders. 

In addition to shareholders in public 
corporations, some 1,400,000 people 
owned shares in privately-held com- 
panies only, bringing the total share- 
owning population to over 10,000,000. 
Moreover, some 100,000,000 people are 
indirect share owners through their 
savings in life insurance companies, 
pension funds, mutual savings banks, 
and other financial institutions that 
invest part of their funds in equity 
securities. 

Another interesting disclosure was 
that pension funds account for 10% of 
each day’s sales on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and all of these 
shares go out of the market for good. 
Under the Employees Savings Plan, 
Socony Mobil Oil employees own 870,- 
000 shares of the company stock. This 
is in addition to the number of shares 
owned by the employees individually. 

General Motors is an important 
buyer of its own stock for its em- 
ployee bonus plan. Indeed, some time 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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BUY— HOLD — SELL 
ADVICE on 76 STOCKS 


Fresh Appraisal Needed Today 


yw you alert to changing trends that will bring new 
stocks into leadership on the next market advance? 
Successful market strategy calls for prompt sale of vulnerable 
issues and reinvestment in stocks with most promising pros- 
pects for fall and winter. UNITED’S current Report gives 
you Buy — Hold — Sell advice on 76 widely held stocks. 


28 STOCKS TO SELL — 12 TO BUY NOW 
PREPARE FOR STRONGER FALL MARKETS 


This Report tells you which of the following we advise 
selling— which to buy for investment profit. 


General Motors Am Airlines Am Cyanamid Monsanto Mont Ward 

Ford Motor Radio Corp Western Union Schenley Ind St Louis-S F 
Chrysler Am Viscose Pullman Philco Corp Zenith Radio 
Motorola Avco Mfg Deere & Co Raytheon Mfg Spencer Chem 
Paramount Baldwin-Lima Crane Co Carrier Corp Twent Cent-Fox 
Penn-Texas Bell Aircraft Rock Island Allied Stores United Merch 
Penn RR Case (JI) Cont Moters Crown Cork S Grumman Aircr 
Stude-P Admiral Corp Ruberoid Oliver Corp Gulf Mobile & O 
Am Motors Gen Dynamics Celanese Séars Roebuck Continental Can 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for the next four weekly 
issues of UNITED Investment Reports, and receive, without extra 
charge, this timely “Buy-Hold-Sell Advice on 76 Active Stocks.” 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


gs FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIl TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—— 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAN $1.25 [] FM-72 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 






































STOCK INVESTORS—Are you Aware of 
Challenging Opportunities? 


This is a Vital Period of Economic History! 


Send today for a 5-Weeks’ Subscription to our Service! 


Our research experts bring you pertinent. timely information weekly! Your entire 
investment policy may be altered for the better. Just $2 will bring you a full 5-week 
trial subscription—by air mail—to our complete service. Act now—includes election 
effects on stock markets! 


ng apeunes.% Use this Coupon—Send $2 Today (F-17)-———— 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me 5 weeks of your service. I enclose $2. 
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: ' MAIL 


for Babson’s FREE 
7—STOCK CHECK 





e' s —- to in- 
bson’s R: offers 
ag "FREE 7-STOCK CHECK 


— may help hn avoid losses 
p available profit oppor- 
rer 

Babson’s unbiased opinion, . 
based on more than years’ 
experience and costly research, is 
yours for the asking. Simply list 
7 stocks you own or are planning 
to buy and mail with this ad and 
your name and address. 

Your list will be checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date 
HOLD or SWITCH LIST at 
absolutely no cost or obligation. 
Mail your list today! 


BABSON’S BEPORTS 
Dept. F-62 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
EAL ae 

















Making Profits in 
STOCKS 


by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-31. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








~NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 





is the secret success. Scientific 
—_ safeguard your funds against 
ue risk. 


Learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 
90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 

















Did You SELL in Time? 

Send only $1.00 for a copy of 

BU-62. Read this and you will 

understand why our clients 

constantly make the big money. 
Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE ° NEW JERSEY 














SMARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Conflicting Factors in an Aged Bull Market 


From June 14th, 1949 to August 2nd, 
1956, the DJ Industrials advanced 
from 160.62 to 523.33. In other words, 
stocks advanced about 227% in a lit- 
tle over seven years. The bull mar- 
ket is no longer young if you take 
1949 as a base. It is still older if you 
date the rise from April 28th, 1942 (a 
few months after Pearl Harbor) when 
the average sold at an intraday low 
of 92.69. 

During most of this rise, earnings 
have been increasing and interest 
rates have been low. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether earn- 
ings on the Dow in 1956 will be high- 
er than in 1955, and interest rates 
are no longer low, being the highest 
in about 25 years. The spread be- 
tween yields on stocks and yields on 
bonds has narrowed greatly until, for 
some institutions, it now pays to buy 
bonds instead of stocks. 

But we are confronted with some- 
thing new- under the sun! Specula- 
tion is “dead” at what some orthodox 
thinkers assume is “about the top.” 
At the rate of trading in the first 
eight months of this year (about 
583,000,000 shares per annum), it 
would take almost eight years to turn 
over ownership of the 4,313,770,558 
shares listed on the NYSE once. At 
the rate of trading in late August, it 
would take about 12 years. The rate 
of turnover actually has declined this 
year as selected stocks have ad- 
vanced. 

There are many reasons for this, 
the chief being the fact that most in- 
vestors will not voluntarily increase 
their already high tax load by taking 
profits in “good” stocks which have 
used them well and to which they 
have become attached. More spe- 
cifically, they won’t take profits and 
pay a capital gains tax just for the 
purpose of making a purely precau- 
tionary investment move. 

Most stock market observers fail 
to realize that the great mass of 
shares in well-established, better and 
larger companies is owned by people 
who bought at a fraction of current 
quotations, people who have profits 
of 100%, 200%, 500%, and even more. 
I went over a portfolio recently where 
the investor would have to see prices 
about 19% lower to be “even” after 
paying her capital gains tax. In other 
words, if she sold her portfolio, she 
would be 19% poorer immediately— 
and there are cases much more ex- 
treme than that. These things are not 
unusual. With people who have held 


good stocks and 





not traded, such 
a situation is al- 
most “represen- 
tative.” 

The capital 
gains tax has 


taught people to 
keep their securities longer, and 
taught them to do it at a time when 
it has been unusually profitable just 
to hold on and do nothing. The stock 
owning public has been “educated” 
not to trade. It has been indoctri- 
nated in the philosophy. of more per- 
manent ownership. 

It is true that the insurance com- 
panies, the pension funds and some 
other institutions have been buying 
common stocks less aggressively, but 
few have been selling on balance. The 
mutual funds, on the other hand, con- 
tinue to have a good cash inflow be- 
cause of their ever-increasing sales 
forces, and mutual fund money us- 
ually is invested quite promptly. The 
mutuals go a long way to absorb 
profit-taking by others. 


So far as the traders are concerned, 
the people who try to scalp a profit 
of a few points and the people who 
operate margin accounts are not too 
important.. There are no figures to 
show their statistical participation in 
common stock ownership, but I would 
guess it is not more than something 
in the range of 2% to 5% of the total. 
The actual trading of these people in 
relation to all trading is larger than 
their ownership participation, some- 
times perhaps as much as 50% of 
actual trades but more usually in the 
vicinity of 30%. There are few mar- 
gin accounts, and those which exist 
are so well margined as to exert a far 
different price influence than for- 
merly. Many margin accounts, too, 
are inactive. 

To sum it all up, common stock 
ownership is amazingly more perma- 
nent than formerly, and the vast mass 
of investors is infinitely less emotion- 
al. You have to really “scare” people 
to get them to sell. 

All this is not beer and skittles, 
however. It means that the stock 
market is too thin to absorb any 
large amount of concentrated selling 
without giving ground pretty fast. 
Most stocks are not in any way 
“sponsored,” meaning that the old 
“they” are not there to take care of 
an emergency. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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A Message of Great Importance to 


Investors who are Airaid of Canadian Oil Stocks 


EYE-OPENING FACTS ABOUT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE “TRUE-GROWTH” PERIOD OF THE CANADIAN OIL INDUSTRY 


V irtually all industries go through 3 specific periods 
. only one of which offers the serious minded in- 
vestor large and sound profit opportunities. 


Period +! The “False-Growth” Boom 


A period of frenzied speculative enthusiasm when 
stocks literally go wild on glittering future promises. 
This period began in Canada in the spring of 1947 when 
the Leduc gusher blew in. In the wake of a giant oil 
drilling spree, the mushrooming of hundreds of new oil 
“independents” and the laying of the Interprovincial 
and Trans Mt. crude pipelines . . . Canadian oil stocks 
vaulted 580% in value in little more than five years. 


Period +2 “Digestion-Consolidation” Reaction 


The inevitable “bust” which follows the wild specu- 
lation of Period 1... in Canada, the years 1952, 1953 
and 1954. These years saw oil production far outrun 
market outlets; the rate of industry growth level off; the 
merger or outright failure of most of Period 1’s new oil 
“independents” due to lack of cash, sound management 
or good lands. And finally, to investors . . . complete dis- 
illusionment. Canadian oil stocks lost more than half 
the ground gained in the five post-Leduc years. 


1975 1985 





CHART SHOWS 3 PERIODS OF THE 
CANADIAN OIL INDUSTRY 


Period +3 THE “TRUE-GROWTH—SOUND-INVESTMENT-OPPORTUNITY” LONG-TERM RISE 
Every sign-post today points to the fact that Canada’s petroleum industry is now cross- 
ing the threshold into its “true growth” period . . . the most attractive period for invest- 
ment in any industry ... the period when most of the world’s great fortunes were made. 


Marketwise, Canadian Oil Stocks have had 3 years of thor- 
ough shaking out and seasoning. Fieldwise, major companies 
and leading independents are in better financial condition 
than at any time since Leduc. Retained earnings are largely 
sufficient to carry on orderly, sustained exploration pro- 
grams without dissipating working capital. 

Land holdings have been upgraded, with the result that 
exploration outlays are being more wisely made. Discovery 
potentials are brighter than ever. Current reserve growth 
indicates an oil industry 7 times its present size by 1980. 

Major new market outlets for crude oil are ap- 
proaching fruition in the Pacific Northwest, in the 
Lake head region — and even the all-important 
Montreal market is closer than ever. 





Plus our Reports ‘27 Best Buys for Profits in Canadian Oil 


2 MONTHS FREE SERVICE 
(An $18 Value) 
on the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS 
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Stocks” and ‘‘10 Oils to Buy Now for Very Large Profits.” 


You are invited to accept this Special Introductory Offer— 
available to new subscribers only. In addition to 2 FULL MONTHS 
SERVICE FREE on the Canadian Oil Reports (VALUE $18), you 
will receive our Special Reports on “27. Best Buys for Profits in 
Canadian Oil Stocks” and “10 Canadian Oils to Buy Now for 
Very Large Profits” . . . with your 3-month subscription to the 
Oil Statistics Bulletin . . . only $15. 

These confidential bulletins have, for more than a quarter of a 
century, provided statistical information and advisory services to 
a nation-wide group of investors, including banks, insurance com- 
panies, brokers, estate and trust funds, and large oil stockholders. 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 





Similarly in natural gas. Westcoast Transmission’s pipe- 
line is wending its way to the Pacific Northwest U.S. border 
and will go into operation next year; releasing for the first 
time vast quantities of idle gas reserves. And the green light 
has just been flashed to start the longest, largest gas line 
ever dreamed of — Trans Canada’s giant $350 million artery 
—on its 2,250 mile push from Alberta to Eastern Canada. 


Full-fledged freedom for Canadian oil’s twin resource will 
set the stage for the dawn of a natural gas industry destined 
to burgeon to 15 times its present size; for the unleashing 
of a 5-year pipeline building boom; for the birth of a petro- 
chemical industry based on gas and oil by-products; and 
for a spectacular rise in the annual value of Canada’s oil, 
gas and by-product production. 


In short, we believe the time is now ripe for Canada’s 
“impressive petroleum past” to give way to its big “true 
growth future.” Canadian oil stocks are already begin- 
ning to reflect investor awareness of the coming of this 
“investment opportunity period.” And, in our opinion, 
opportunities for big, sound profits are present. Take 
advantage of our unusual offer — described at the left. 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Yes—send me the Canadian Oil Reports FREE for 2 full 
months, — our Special Reports “27 Best Buys for Profits 
in Canadian Oil Stocks” and “10 Oils to Buy Now for Very 
= Profits.” Enter my subscription to your bi-weekly 
Oil Statistics Report. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


C] I enclose $15 _] Please bill me 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY ZONE STATE 









ata 427 saving 


For those who delight in 
the flavor of imported 
Havana Tobacco 
SMOKE SAMPLE BOX 


AT OUR RISK 


We wont you to smoke these 
Tompo Palmas at our risk, and if 
you don't think they equal any 26¢ 
Palma on the morket, they're ‘‘on 
ed house." You're the judge and 
ury. 

One of the torgest high-grade 
cigor factories in Tampa, Florida 
has @ temporary surplus production 
in their regulor 264 size, That's 
why we can offer these Genuine 6 in. 
TAMPA PALMAS at 42% under the 
26¢ price while the quantity lasts. 

These are luxury cigars, all 100% 
long filler, No scraps, No dust. 
They're extra Mild and Mellow be- 
cause the imported Havana Wrappers 
are selected light Claro-Claro color 
from the Vuelta Abajo district of 












































ba. 

To make this specio! valve pos- 
sible they left off the fancy bands, 
labels and boxes and put the cigars 
in @ lower tax bracket. But all the 
mildness, flavor and smoking pleasure 
are exactly the some as the regular 
26¢ cigor under the maker's brand 
name (which we're not allowed to 
mention). Here's how you sove 42%. 
Send us only one dollar and we'll 
send you postpaid a sample box of 
7 Tampa Palmos, that's 42% under 
the 26¢ price. Now test smoke as 
many as you like, if not delighted, 
return the bolonce for your dollar 
back. You can't lose. Sorry only 1 
sample box to a customer. 

ae GD GED GED GED GED GED CED CD GD a aD aD FESR 


WALLY FRANK Ltd, 22%! 


P109 
132 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Send me the sample box of 7 
Tampa Palmas, on your money-back 
guarantee as described above. En- 7 
closed find one dollar. (Please print 
name and address below) 
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NOTE | <=" MAKE placed in your funds 
NOW earn 3%-3%2% 





en Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of , 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 
176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 


WIRING ONE SLM +a SHILA PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F or “a for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 








THE summer rally came and went, and 
by Labor Day the stock market had 
fallen back close to the level of last 
December, about halfway between the 
year’s high and low. The market's re- 
treat from the midsummer peak was 
accompanied by exceptionally low 
volume, suggesting hesitancy on the 
part of investors rather than an ur- 
gency to liquidate. 

This hesitancy is understandable. 
Good arguments can be offered both 
for and against the purchase of stocks 
at present levels. Inflation has once 
again become a front page news item. 
The cost of living index, which had 
been remarkably steady for the past 
several years, has been climbing stead- 
ily in recent months. Since it does not 
yet reflect the latest round of wage 
and price increases resulting from the 
steel strike settlement, it is a virtual 
certainty that price indices will con- 
tinue their upward trend in the 
months to come. 

The Federal Reserve Board, as 
guardian of the integrity of the dollar, 
is deeply concerned over this gradual 
further erosion of the buying power 
of our money, and despite anguished 
howls from all sides it is keeping 
credit tight, very tight. Brokers now 
are charging 542% and more on debit 
balances, a rate substantially higher 





Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Conflicting Emotions 
than the average © 


| 
] 
INDUSTRIALS 
I 





By HEINZ H. BIEL 


stock yield, so that 
incomewise it has 
become unprofitable © 
to carry stocks on  , 
margin. j 

Business statistics 
are entirely satis- 
factory. Employment figures were at 
a new peak in August, despite lay- 
offs in the automobile, farm equip- 
ment and textile industries and the 
slowdown of residential building ac- 
tivity. Retail sales are very good, and 
all indications point to an excellent 
final quarter. As far as production 
and income statistics are concerned, 
1956 is sure to surpass all previous 
records. But the gain over last year 
will be comparatively slight, probably 
not quite as much as the normal rate 
of growth of our economy. As a re- 
sult, corporate profits, squeezed by 
rising costs and competitive pricing, 
will not show any appreciable increase 
over last year. Dividends, however, 
will be larger, although the tightness 
of credit and the need for internal 
financing will be restraining factors. 

This, in brief, is the picture that 
confronts the investor at present. He 
is torn between the desire to own 
stocks because of the seemingly in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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Stocks are going to decline con- 
siderably further in the period 
ahead, our studies indicate. 


Remember that the volume of 
trading is always small in the 
beginning of a Major Decline. 


Remember that the end of panicky 
selling does NOT come on the days 
when the biggest volume of selling 
occurs. This heaviest selling wave, 
when it occurs, always has been an 
indication that the terrific break 
in common stocks is then only 


HALF-WAY DOWN. 


We expect the averages to go off 
from the top of the 1956 market by 
as much as 30%. (See our 14-page 
announcement in the Wall Street 
Journal, Aug. 14, 1956.) 


Certain individual issues may drop 
off as much as 60% from their tops. 
Furthermore—we assert it will then 
take about 4 YEARS for the usual 
stock market “‘averages’’ to get back 
to and cross their 1956 highs! 


These conclusions are based on sci- 
entific evidence—fact, not fancy. 
The evidence is contained in our Ac- 
tuarial Analysis of Cycles, Values 
and Markets, just off the press: 


“THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
IN THE STOCK MARKET” 


For the first time, this new research study offers 
you an astonishing, scientific method for im- 
proving your investment results. By the use of 
actuarial studies of Stock Cycles, Values and 
Markets, you are shown: 


1 How to identify major CYCLE TOPS in 
* order to liquidate cyclical stocks before a 
major down-swing starts (such as late 1956, 
according to our studies). 


How to stay with main growth issues 

* throughout their FULL SWING OF AP.- 

PRECIATION. (Not be frightened into selling 
too soon.) 


How to know when it is SAFE TO BUY 

* AGAIN during dips or shake-outs in each kind 
of cycle swing, or at a Major Bottom in prices. 
These carefully-researched studies are based on 
the complete recorded history of public stock 
market activity in the U. S. A. 

“THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN THE STOCK 
MARKET” will show you, clearly and convinc- 
ingly (in easy to follow text, plus 60 GRAPHIC 
CHARTS & ILLUSTRATIONS) how you can 
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WARNING TO INVESTORS! 


(based on 30 years’ study of stock cycles, values and markets ) 


Even in the Middle of the Big 
Stock Market Decline of 1956 


you can still get out at levels that 
ve, Will look high next December’! sess: 


determine in advance the main changes to expect 
in the market averages—and how you can select 
the year for any main change in trend. It will 
show you: 


e How to know when NOT to sell. 

e How to identify the different types of 
= in an investment cycle. 

ow to determine when a stock is over- 
extended in price and should be sold. 

e How to estimate Top and Bottom Values 
of stocks — on “Current Normal 
Ranges” rice-earnings-ratios (dif- 
ferent for “tithe rent industries). 

e How to proportion your investments— 
among aggressive stocks, cash reserves, 
and "countercycle issues"—during vari- 
ous phases of an investment cycle. 

e How to eliminate confusion concerning 
High and Low Priced Stocks. 

e Why "news" in itself does not cause sub- 
stantial advances or declines. 

e 3 kinds of stock market “breaks"—how 
to recognize, take advantage of them. 

e Why it is important to ignore general 
market averages most of the time. 

eHow to use "Overextension Indexes” 
(our Stock Market "Fever Charts") to 
acquire closer timing of important turn- 
ing points—in terms of 
weeks instead of years. 

e How capital gains of 
. much as 50%, to 

tay! can be realized 
in the favorable years 
of an investment cycle. 









“THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” gives you scien- 
tifically tested evidence of the recur- 
ring waves of mass psychology that 
make the stock market rise and fall 
with inevitable regularity. By pene- 
trating analysis of these recurring 
eycles, you are shown how to look 
ahead for at least 10 years and fore- 
see the definite sequences of the stock 
market climate for each year. 


In addition, after identifying the type 
of year you can expect in 1957, 1958, 
1959, etc., you are — explicit di- 
rections on how best to manage your 
investments during each phase of an 
investment cycle, to make the most 
of profit opportunities. 

Your application of the principles in 
this volume could make or save you 
A THOUSAND TIMES its cost. You 
are invited to judge for yourself, un- 
der this free-inspection offer: 


TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below to receive a First Edition copy 
of “THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET” just off the 
press. Examine this volume and see 
for yourself how it gives you a scien- 
tifically accurate way to strengthen 
your investment judgment. After 10 
days’ trial, if you decide to keep it, 
remit the low First Edition price of 
only $4.95, plus a few cents for post- 


age and shipping. Otherwise, return 


it in ten days and owe nothing. 





BASED ON 30 YEARS’ 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


The principles and methods 
described in this volume have 
been eg tested. The 
author, C. lard Young, Jr., 
is an investment account ex- 
ecutive with one of America’s 
leading investment advisory 
firms. Since 1925, he as 
achieved notable success in 
the management of invest- 
ment accounts, based on his 
continuing research on stock 
cycles, values and markets. He 
is the only man publicly ac- 
credited with accurately — 
oh beats als ‘Si, 198s" ( 
~ * July 
“Time, fag 


ES Se). Now, ay th first 
time the scientific evidence 
based on his 30 years’ = is 

made available to in 
“THE NEXT he YEARS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET.” 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Securities Cycle Research Corp. 
Dept. F-1, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send, for FREE EXAMINATION, a copy of 
your new research study, “THE NEXT TEN 
YEARS IN THE STOCK MARKET.” After ten 
days’ free trial, I will either remit $4.95, plus few 
cents for postage and shipping, in full payment— 
or return it to you without cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address ___ 





t> To speed delivery, check below if you veut this 
volume sent by Air Mail (1); First Class (); Ordinary 
Book Shipment [. 
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| Keystone 
| Income Fund | 


Series K-1 
A diversified investment 


in securities selected for 
current INCOME. 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectus describ- 








INVESTING FOR 
INCOME? 


National Dividend Series is a 
balanced mutual investment 
fund, the primary objective of 
which is to provide an invest- 
ment in a diversified group of 
bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of rela- 
tively high current yield possi- 
bilities in relation to the risk 
involved. 





= Send information folder and prospectus. 
. FM-6 





: Name. 





} Address. 





2 
= 


State. 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 








LOW-PRICE LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 
about $112 a share 


A fast-growing Eastern 

life insurance company 
© Insurance in force up 100% in last 5 years 
* Capital & surplus up 300% in last 5 years 
¢ Admitted assets up 100% in last 5 years 
e 5 stock dividends paid in last 3 years 


Write for FREE Report 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 








1516 LOCUST STREET PHILA. 2, PA. 
FREE BOOK-FREE SERVICE 


2,000 BUSINESSES, FARMS, INCOME 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE THROUGHOUT U.S. 
State what you want — where you want to locate. 
We'll advise owners FREE. No commission or fee 
te pay us. No salesman will call. Write today. 
U.S. BUYERS’ REPORT, 5410 wWilshire Boulevard, 

les Angeles 36, Calif. 








THE FUNDS 





WALL ST. TO MAIN ST. 


In their unquenchable thirst for sales, 
appliance manufacturers frequently 
outdo even quiz shows in their open- 
handedness. As incentives to super 
retail salesmen, they award rich mer- 
chandise prizes or such “spree for 
free” junkets as all-expense trips to 
Hawaii or Bermuda. But this month 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc., the world’s 
No. 1 maker of food freezers, has 
come up with an incentive program 
for retailers that it thinks “makes a 
lot more sense than offering them 
trips they haven’t time to take or mer- 
chandise prizes that they can find on 
their own shelves.” The sense-mak- 
ing incentive: to every one of its 13,- 
000 retail dealers who rings up an 
upright freezer, freezer-refrigerator 
or central system air conditioner sale 
over an 1l-week period, Amana will 
award a full or part-share in a mutual 
fund. 


NEW SELLING TWIST: 
incentive is the incentive 


Amana has arranged to pay the 
bonus in shares of United Science 
Fund, one of a group of four man- 
aged by United Funds, Inc. Amana is 
prepared to hand out as many as 20,- 
000 shares to qualifying dealers. Nat- 
urally enough, United’s underwriters 
are excited about the plan, which 
they consider (in the words of Sales 
Manager J. A. Rishel, Jr.) as “hotter 
than a pistol.” Other mutual fund 
men have shown a great deal of in- 
terest in the plan and no doubt will 
do everything they can to spread this 
brand new selling idea. 


MUTUAL MORAL 


Rummacinc through some old family 
papers last month, Dreyfus Fund Vice 
President Frank E. Sweetser came up 
with a stock certificate showing an 
interest in a three-masted schooner, 
Chas. & J. A. Pinard. On April Fool’s 
Day in 1891, Sweetser’s grandfather 
bought the stock, which proved a lot 
more seaworthy than the ship. The 
stock floated, but the schooner sank. 
Circulating a reproduction of the cer- 
tificate as a promotion piece last 
month (“The assets behind this stock 
certificate are becoming more liquid 
every day”), Dreyfus’ Sweetser 
pointed up the diversification advan- 
tages of mutual funds. Moral: don’t 
put all your stock in one schooner. 


MONEY & MUTUALS 


As credit tightened and interest rates 
rose last month, so did the mutual 
funds’ interest in the nation’s money 
market. Watching the Federal Re- 
serve Board boost, for the sixth time 
in little more than a year, the rate 
it charges member banks borrowing 
from it, the Delaware Funds’ Presi- 
dent W. Linton Nelson thought he 
spotted something significant. To 
Nelson, it meant that the FRB is 
more concerned about an inflationary 
boom during the last quarter of 1956 
and the first quarter of 1957 than it 
is about any possible lull in business. 
As Delaware’s Nelson sees it, the 
soaring interest rates signal the first 
“break” in years for “the really for- 
gotten man of our times—the chap 
who prefers, or is required, to invest 
in fixed income securities.” For sup- 
port, he cited two recent issues whose 
yields are making them particularly 
attractive: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s 4.23% bonds and Associates 
Investment Co.’s 4.5% debentures. 
“If you call this inflation in money 
rates,” Nelson declared, “remember 
we have experienced inflation in the 
prices of practically everything else. 
As you know, when the demand for 
any product exceeds its supply, we 
have a seller's market. In recent 
years, labor’s demands for increased 
wages have had to be satisfied since 
bargaining power has been on their 
side. I believe we now have a parallel 
situation with regard to money since 
the demand presently exceeds the 
supply. Lenders of this precious com- 
modity are for the first time enjoying 
a seller’s market, and are in a posi- 
tion to increase their take-home pay, 
just as so many others have done.” 
To Delaware’s shareholders, Nel- 
son confided that the FRB’s latest ac- 
tion “may prove temporarily upset- 
ting.” In consideration, Nelson ad- 
vised, “we trimmed ship a bit and 
now have about 6% of total assets in 
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short-term Government-guaranteed 
bonds.” 

Post Momentum. Also trimming ship 
last month in light of the tightening 
money market were at least two oth- 
er funds. Shareholders’ Trust of Bos- 
ton, which thought that “the forward 
movement of the economy was losing 
some of its momentum and that mal- 
adjustments were developing in cer- 
tain segments of the economy,” was 
one. It readjusted its investments 
“without any important loss in in- 
come,” pointirig out that “rising in- 
terest rates have made it possible to 
acquire high-grade short-term fixed 
income securities affording a highly 
satisfactory rate of return.” 

Another was President Jonathan B. 
Lovelace’s American Mutual Fund, 
which took a more conservative posi- 
tion “im view of the various uncer- 
tainties in the near-term outlook and 
the advance in stock prices which 
has taken place.” Its cash and Gov- 
ernment securities, American admit- 
ted, now represent a greater portion 
of its assets than at the end of the 
previous quarter. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


AMONG investment changes reported 
by mutual funds for the second quar- 
ter: 

Wellington Fund purchased Asso- 
ciates Investment Co., Caterpillar 
Tractor, Central & South West Corp., 
CBS “A”, Ford Motor, Marathon 
Corp., Middle South Utilities, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Rohm & Haas, U.S. Gypsum, 
U.S. Life, and U.S. Rubber. 

Sold: Allied Stores, American Air- 
lines, American Viscose, Beatrice 
Foods, Carrier Corp., Chrysler Corp., 
Container Corp., Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
N. Y., Houston Oil Co. of Texas, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., Johns-Manville, Na- 
tional Steel, Niagara Mohawk Power, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Republic Natural Gas, St. Jo- 
seph Lead, Spencer Chemical, Union 
Oil Co. of Calif., Union Pacific R.R., 
United Airlines, Western Pacific R.R., 
and Westinghouse Electric. 

Electronics Investment Corp. acquired 
Allis Chalmers, American Bosch 
Arma, Bell & Gossett, Boeing Air- 
plane, Philco Corp., Raytheon Mfg., 
Sperry Rand, Square D Co., Storer 
Broadcasting and Westinghouse. 

Sold: Magnavox Co., Natl. Cash 
Register, and North American Avia- 
tion. 

Broad Street Investing Co. purchased 
in the second quarter: American 
Cyanamid, Atlantic City Electric, 
Central Illinois Light, GE, Iowa Pub- 
lic Service and Johns-Manville. 
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How to Plan for 1957 
to Safeguard Your Capital 
and Income 


Wr: the market at record high levels and quality stocks yielding little more than 
4% or in many cases even less, prudent investors are taking action to safeguard their 
capital and income against possible loss during the balance of this year and in 1957. 

These investors hold a sizeable bond reserve and are concentrating the balance of 
their capital in only the strongest underpriced stocks, avoiding both the weaker com- 
petitors and the market leaders that have been bid up to prices far above normal values 
as objectively determined. 


To help you choose the strongest stocks for your own portfolio, the Value Line 
Survey provides you with four common-sense measurements of value. With these 
measurements you can compare each of the 700 major stocks under year ‘round 
supervision and see at a glance which are best for income, appreciation, safety or 
long-term growth. 


This week's Fortnightly Commentary advises how to put these objective measure- 
ments to work for you in your own investment pogremesent also how to take 
advantage of the present opportunities in the oe market for safety, income 
and appreciation. 

In addition, you will receive at no extra charge this week's Summary-index 
giving you current Value Line advices, safety indexes, yleids, and future appre- 
ciation ential and yield for over 700 major stocks and special situations. Thus 
you will be able to choose from a wide field of values in planning end-of-the-year 
pean - action to safeguard and increase your capital and income in the 
yeor a . 


Full-page Value Line Ratings & Reports bring you the earliest advance estimates of 
earnings, dividends and normal prices both for 1956 and for the 1959-61 period. You 
see how each stock is appraised currently—for safety, whether it is underpriced, fairly 
priced or overpriced, how it compares for yield and for long-term appreciation 
potentiality. 

This may be the time to check the stocks you own against these objective current 
standards for more than 700 stocks, kept up to date weekly. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the latest 80-page issue covering Auto 
Parts, Tire and Tobacco stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 
major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. 
Included are: 


American Tobacco Sears Roebuck Sperry Rand National Dairy 
Pepsi-Cola Montgomery Ward Burroughs Standard Brands 
Safeway Stores Bendix Aviation Woolworth National Biscuit 
Celanese Rockwell Spring & Axie Kresge General Foods 
Liggett & Myers int'l. Business Mach. Goodyear wift 

Reynolds Tobacco Burlington industries U. S. Rubber and 200 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1956 
earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the new 
12-page Summary-Index on all 700 stocks under supervision and the Fortnightly 
Commentary on planning your program. *New subscribers only. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-69 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FURTHER BREAK AHEAD? 


At this critical juncture in the market’s trend when so many investors, 
-trusts and fund managers are imbued with optimism on stock prices, it 
might be to your advantage to peruse the cycle forecasts of Stock Trend 
Service prior to and during the July 19-August 9 top zone. 


Further, you will learn from our recent and current market letters the 
probable meaning of a rather singular cluster of cycles which will be 
operating in the stock market over coming weeks. 


Hence, to new readers only, we shall be glad to send various hedge- 
free reports; an analysis (with charts) of 10 stocks for potential profits; 
our latest “Confidential Report” (“A Departure from Normal Procedure 
in Investing”), plus Cycle Forecast for the balance of 1956,—all free 
with one month’s trial subscription to our twice-weekly service for only 
$5.0; or, better still, a regular subscription to January Ist, 1957 for 


STOCK TREND SERVICE, INC. 


Div-F915 


Massachusetts 
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How *9 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. But before risking 
my money, I decided to look further. I asked 
myself, “How does this stock compare with 
others in value?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron’s. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend’s suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend’s stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar- 
ron’s I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron’s subscriber, too 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

Atrial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the inv of cur- 
rent political and economic events ... the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this and send it today with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-915 








Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 


objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


hevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Toe the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects uaaued. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 
bay PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St.,N.¥.1 
In Mag Sd Ke ¢ Hollywood Blud., Hollywood. 28 
In . D. €.: 1010 Vermont Ave:. N.W. 











STOCKS—GRAINS! 
comtes wie with KEY DATES near on 
Pra’ lose by i ! at Moking, PROFITS for 
Sod 00 er net tnpanens irs a 
} Ed sead $20.00 oe eS for Weekly 


state which) for 
3 mos. to: W. D. GANN neseancne InNc., 
P.O. BOX 6248, ST. LOUIS 21, MISSOURI. 
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(CONTINUED FORM PAGE 48) 


owner today can be stated simply: is 
there reason to fear that “the roof 
might fall in.” On the fundamentals, 
the evidence is most reassuring! The 
market does not appear to be stand- 
ing on the edge of a precipice; new 
highs were postponed by the August 
reaction, not cancelled. 

Obviously, this does not mean thut 
the path will be smooth! The popular 
causes for concern cited earlier could 
easily produce a temporary “war of 
nerves” in the stock market as a 
Case in point: the probabili- 
ties that this election race will be 
closer than the 1952 elections is a 


| factor which must be reckoned with 


in the next 30 days. But, as was 
noted earlier, too much emphasis on 
the possibility of a broad trading 
range could lead to neglect of the 
individual opportunities which are 
present today. The averages are a 30” 
yardstick, and private bull markets 
are characteristic of 1956. 

In this connection, the prospect of 
a 15% gain in automobile sales this 
coming model year not only is a 
bright fundamental in the over-all 
economic outlook, but provides an 
interesting opportunity for the secu- 
rity buyer. True, stocks such as 
Chrysler and Ford, the companies 
which apparently will have the most 
dramatic style changes, are not 
“cheap” in relation to this year’s 
earnings. But it is the direction of 
the trend rather than the actual level 
of results which is the important 
market consideration: And the trend 
should be upward from the fourth 
quarter onward. Note the following: 

(1) The industry will enter the 
1957 model year with new car inven- 
tories at negligible levels. 

(2) The barometric used car market 
has been consistently strong in recent 
months. 

(3) Next-year models will be radi- 
cally changed; and style sells cars. 

(4) The economic environment is 
favorable what with consumer dis- 
posable income and employment at 
record-high levels. 

This changed outlook also directs 
attention to the parts suppliers, par- 
ticularly those companies which have 
weathered this transition year rela- 
tively well. Borg-Warner, for ex- 
ample, a company with an outstand- 
ing record, probably will earn about 
$4.25 per share this year as compared 
with $5.17 per share in 1955. This 
well-diversified company recently 
acquired York Corp., a leader in the 
air-conditioning industry. Two other 
companies whose business is more 
heavily dependent on the truck in- 
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dustry likewise merit attention, for 
their results will compare even more 
favorably with 1955. Dana Corp. 
should enjoy earnings of close to $7 
per share for the fiscal year which 
recently ended as compared with $6.01 
per share in the previous fiscal year. 
Eaton Mfg. should enjoy earnings of 
$7.25 per share in 1956 as compared 
with $7.42 per share last year. All 
three companies, incidentally, are 
liberal dividend payers. 

Even the credit situation provides 
a market opportunity. This in the 
sense that high money rates, the 
heavy demand for loans, obviously 
mean increased earnings for the na- 
tion’s banks. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility that the credit situation later 
will be eased via a lowering of re- 
serve requirements would mean an 
increased supply of loanable funds 
without any material affect on in- 
terest rates. Operating earnings of 
the average bank this year will be 
at least 15% better than last year’s 
results, and the 1957 outlook is favor- 
able. All of which suggests that 
higher dividends are in prospect. 

Selectivity is more than a trite 
brokers’ catch phrase. The currently 
very popular paper stocks, for ex- 
ample, may have reached a point 
where there will be a decline in price- 
times-earnings ratios which offsets 
this year’s earnings gains. In turn, 
this would reflect the fact that the 
industry’s growth characteristics— 
which have led to extremely high 
price-times-earnings ratios—are com- 
ing under suspicion, due to fear that 
the currently heavy plant expansion 
programs hold the threat of later 
over-production. Even the paper- 
board division now is digesting an 
uncomfortably high inventory and 
price weakness. There’s more to suc- 
cessful speculation than statistics or 
popularity! 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 





ago, the purchases were equivalent to 
15% of the total number of General 
Motors common shares traded on all 
U.S. exchanges. Du Pont owns 63,- 
000,000 shares and Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust 825,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Sears, Roebuck employees, through 
the Profit Sharing Fund, own 25%% 
of the company’s outstanding 74,000,- 
000 shares. This does not include any 
shares which might be owned by the 
employees outside of the Fund. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


1,145,011 Shares 


North American Aviation, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


Rights, evid d by b 





($1 Par Value) 


iption warrants, to subscribe for these 


shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on September 24, 1956, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $38 a Share 


The several Underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 
not less than the F pant oa Price set forth above (less, in the case of 


sales to dealers, t 





d to dealers) and not more than 


either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange Commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DREXEL & CO. 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


September 11, 1956. 


Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

WHITE, WELD & co. 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
WERTHEIM & CO. 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 


of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on September 14, 1956. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable October 
1, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 14, 1956. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. Wm. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 
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PLA STICS 


CELANESE 


~ORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


brew Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current _— of $1.12% iw 
share, payable October 1, 1956, 
holders o a wat at the close of a 
ness September 7, 1956. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1956, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 7, 1956. 

COMMON STOCK 
12% cents per share payable Septem- 
ber 25, 1956, to holders of record 
the close of business September 7, 
1956. 
R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
August 28, 1956, 
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HOW TO 
SPECULATE 


The word speculate has unfortunately be- 
come a “dirty” word among investors— 
largely because it is too often used to mean 


. reckless gambling—of the double-or-nothing 


variety. 

Yet specula is the quickest way to make 
a big sum cute a aodet eae the fact 
is this can be done with surprisingly small 
risk. No need, for example, to buy any but 
well-known American (Leave un- 
known “cats and dogs” to those who can af- 
ford the risks.) 

In practice, a sensible speculator may take 
fewer chances than a “conservative” inves- 
tor. For example, a man who bets always 
with the odds on his side can hardly be 
called reckless—though he may well be a 
speculator. So long as he spreads his risk 
among a sufficient number of “bets,” this 
man’s chances of coming out on top ap- 
proach absolute certainty. 

To show you how this principle can be ap- 
plied to your investments—to make steady, 
low-taxed capital gains—we will gladly send 
you our regular $5 six-week trial for only 
$1! This trial includes a revealing new 48- 
page book, “Stock Market Analysis: Facts & 
Principles,” plus the next 6 weeks of regular 
service. You will also receive strength rat- 
ings of 520 stocks, together with specific buy, 
hold or sell recc dations 


Send-$1, together with your name & address, 
to 





AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 


Larchmont New York 








Is there 
a particular time 
to invest? 


Yes, when you have the money and 
you want the money to go to work for 
you. A smart investor can make a 
sound investment at almost any time. 
But the investor should be in touch 
with-people who know the investment 
market and who can get him started 
with a real profit potential. All securi- 
ties are not the same. It pays to look 
carefully for the potential money- 
makers. 


For information on securities we 
feel are well situated for sound 
gate just send us the coupon 








McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
Members American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5 WH 4-0175 
Please send me information on growth 
stocks. 


Name 





Address _ 





City State 





T 1 h 





F-915 














HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Something else ought to be said. 
The psychological interest in stocks 
is very poorly measured by the vol- 
ume of trading. A lecturer on prob- 
lems of common stock investment 
can command a better audience in 
most middle class communities than 
a congressman, a United States sen- 
ator or a governor running for re- 
election, and the circulation of finan- 
cial services and financial publica- 
tions is at new highs. I suspect that 
trading in stocks would broaden con- 
siderably in event of a real price dis- 
turbance in either direction. I sus- 
pect, too, that those long-pull in- 
vestors would be much less allergic 
to the capital gains tax if they should 
see stocks really begin to slip. 

Coming back to more mundane 
market philosophy, the present “sup- 
ply area” is around 515-520, the level 
through which stocks have been un- 
able to get up through thus far this 
year in spite of numerous tries. The 
“demand areas” are (theoretically) 
around 490 and then around 460-470. 
In my opinion stocks would not go 
through either the demand area or 
the lower supply area without hesi- 
tating. 

For those who want to extend their 
common stock positions at this time, 
it seems to me that Carborundum (43) 
may be an interesting “growth” 
stock. It probably is worth 35 or so 
as an abrasives company, and that 
means that the now more or less as- 
sured zirconium potential is selling 
for rather little. Some think that in 
two years Carborundum may be 
earning somewhere in the $6 to $9 
range if all goes well .. . As trading 
stocks of good quality where there 
is likely to be some good dividend 
news before the end of the year, is- 
sues like Baltimore & Ohio, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
have some appeal. The coal business 
is excellent, and a good way to par- 
ticipate in it is to buy these excellent 
reaie., .. 

Grand Union at around 32 does not 
look high in view of projected earn- 
ings of something like $2.45 a share 
for the year to end in February. Sales 
this year are expected to reach $390 
million against $283 million last year 
when net was $1.81 a share... I 
think this Suez crisis is chronic rath- 
er than acute and regard Royal Dutch 
(105) and Gulf Oil (125) as desir- 
able holdings . . . It is quite apparent 
that the Motors have seen their lows 
for the year, barring a big decline in 
all stocks. Owners should be pre- 
pared, however, for very poor third- 
quarter reports. The fourth quarter 





EASY TO READ—EASY TO UNDERSTAND! 


LAW of WILLS ‘1 


O Check here for 96 page book by attorney 
Fase Callahan. Shows simply why and how 
you should make a will, protect your Capital, 
safeguard your Estate . . . Executors, Probate, 
Taxes, etc. 


CLAW OF INVESTORS (just publishes) $1.00 
DO LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT.$1.00 
C1 YOUR RIGHTS AS A CUSTOMER. $1.00 
DOOLAW OF BUSINESS............ $1.00 
CF SOCIAL SECURITY (All States) . .$1.00 


EACH AUTHENTIC POCKET-SIZE BOOK 
(80-96 PAGES) CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 
48 STATES. 


Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES $5 
y money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 


Write for Free catalog of 44 useful lawbooks. 


OCEANA BOOKS, Desk KF-7 
80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


See Market Trends 


in Election Years 


in New September-October Issue 


GRAPHIC STOCKS ontsining 


1001 CHARTS 


Gee monthly highs, Lente SE penn 
virtually every 
active stock listed ‘on ~y By York Stock Ex- 
change and American Stock Exchange covering 
nearly 12 years to September 1, 1956. 


Note what every important stock did in 1948 
and 1952. Also Dow Jones Averages showing 
trends from 1929 to date—6 election years. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound)......... $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books).......... $50.00 
(add $1.50 per copy for airmail) 
Order now for prompt delivery. 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 BE 3.9090 


GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Illinois 



































SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ge formerly 
ee THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 237 

The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of the Company 
of the par value of $12.50 r share, 
payable October 1, 1956, to holders of 
record at the close of business September 
12, 1956. J.T. 
August 29, 1956 


’ 
Treasurer 
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should be excellent, as dealers have 
their stocks of cars in good control . . . 

Since there is a bull market in 
money, and the banks can loan all the 
funds they have available at higher 
interest rates, there is an open-and- 
shut case for bank shares, with those 
representative of the larger centers 
especially favored because of the pos- 
sibility that reserve requirements 
may be reduced. In this connection 
First National Bank of Boston, First 
National City Bank, Manufacturers 
Trust, Chase Manhattan Bank, Cleve- 
land Trust, Continental Illinois, First 
National of Chicago and Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans look 
good to me... 

Among the metal shares, my favor- 
ite would be International Nickel... 
Among the steels, I like Allegheny 
Ludlum, Rotary Electric Steel and 
Republic Steel. 

As for the general market, I must 
admit that I have too little conviction 
to be assertive at the moment. The 
credit situation worries me more than 
anything else, but I am also con- 
cerned at the higher cost of doing 
business and wonder whether it will 
be possible to pass it on and still 
maintain and increase profits. I’m 
sure we are going to hear a lot more 
about rising costs and shrinking prof- 
it margins. In other words, I feel that 
we are not on a one-way street any 
more. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 





exorable progress of inflation and the 
desire to be liquid because of the un- 
favorable relation between interest 
rates and stock yields and the rather 
indifferent earnings prospect. Stocks 
became a little cheaper last month, 
but the decline has not yet produced 
any bargains. 

Personally, I see no reason to be 
“afraid” of the market at present 
levels. A major break is quite im- 
probable, especially in a presidential 
election year. Futhermore, I think 
that the Federal Reserve’s restrictive 
credit policy shBuld be viewed as a 
symptom of economic strength. It 
would not be necessary to keep the 
foot on the brake if there were signs 
of deterioration in the business out- 
look. 

Price declines in the stock market 
always are somewhat disturbing, to be 
sure, but there is no such thing as an 
absolutely stable investment. The in- 
vestor in a savings bank cannot “lose 
money,” of course, but his money is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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KNOW Your Investments Better 
GET YOUR COPY NOW 


1956 Investor's Manual 
For Judging Stock Values 


42nd Edition 
Now Ready to Mail 
* 

Over 1,800 Revised 
**Stock Factographs’’ 
- 

Indexed for 
Quick Reference 
* 


Demand Exceeds All 
41 Previous Editions 








The 42nd Edition of this 304-page Annual Ready Reference 
for Investors, now ready to mail, is a veritable mine of essential 
facts to assist the wide-awake investor in judging relative merits 
of over 1,800 stocks. Complete index enables you to find in a 
few minutes investment data every investor needs. First Edition 
going fast! Prepared by the trained staff of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, which for more than 53 years has been supplying the 
business and financial information busy investors require in 
order to invest surplus funds more wisely, more profitably. 


Experience clearly indicates that the firm foundation upon 
which to base a lasting investment policy is knowledge of the 
background history, the performance record and the plans for 
future growth of the various corporations with demonstrated 
earning power. Thus emphasizing the importance of “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPHS,”’ which present in concise form, to save your valuable 
time, so many essential facts investors must have in evaluating hundreds of 
listed common stocks. These appear week after week in FINANCIAL WORLD, 


and once a year they are again revised and published in a handy 304-page 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL, indexed for quick reference. 


Return “ad” today with $5 for your 1956 MANUAL. Or send 

$11 for 6-months’ trial subscription for FINANCi{AL WORLD and receive 

your copy of 1956 “‘“STOCK FACTOGRAPH”’ MANUAL now ready to mail, 

in addition to 26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, and 6 monthly 

copies of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” containing DIGEST of New 
eports on 1,440 listed common stocks, or 


Receive the $5 Manual FREE 
with a yearly FINANCIAL WORLD subscription at $20 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


* 
| P.S Mrs. Alice Bell Morgan, highly successful teacher | 
| *“'*| and investor of Bristol, R. I., and WINNER of $32,000 on | 
| TV’s program, ‘‘The $64,000 Question.”’ writes: | 
| “For an uninterrupted twenty-four years (since the pit | 
| of 1932), I have been a subscriber to FINANCIAL WORLD | 
| and have followed religiously the complete news and sound | 
| guidance in each weekly issue. Your publication has been | 
; ™y financial and investment ‘Bible,’ and an inspiration as 
a teacher and investor. For many years FINANCIAL 
| WORLD was the only investment help I had, and, if I or | 
! any investor wants or can have but one investment publica- | 
| tion, that publication should be FINANCIAL WORLD.”— | 
| Mrs. Alice Bell Morgan. | 
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UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 


Handle all 
y)! transactions by mail. 

Funds postmarked 
§ by the 16th earn 
from the Ist. 
















GENERATION of DIAMO 
DIAMONDS 10 Above Wholesale 





























5.82 Ct... . .$347! 

5.71 Ct...... 250) 4.36 Ct... ...3300)2.66 Ct...... 

5.40 Ct...... 500/}4.21 Ct......1950)2.04 Ct...... 

5.21 Ct...... 300)}3.57 Ct... ...2375) 1.53 Ct....... 

GOs Gt... ..: 2175}3.08 Ct...... 

Prices shown include ine ond P. EL Tax. 

Write, wire or tL prees. send it for your 

Seay Also Marquise and Emerald Cuts. 
8 $200 to $10,000. Telephone 24 hours daily. 






EO PEVSNER CO. 


S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chicago 


“pio 


Your pleasure trip may be convertible into a legally 
tax-deductible one thru our business, professional, 
investment or market opportunities for travelers 
to EUROPE, LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, ORIENT, 
or AUSTRALIA. 


Write for Free Booklet F-10 
WORLD INVESTMENT AND TRADE CORPORATION 
Daly City, San Francisce 25, Calif. J 
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BEAR MARKET? 


en the market falls, many common 
k warrants go down to very low 
s and afford the greatest potentia! 
canesabes on a rebound. Example: In 
e market cycle a $500 investment in 
ri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
ARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the < 
story of warrants, accompanied by { 
list of 50 common stock warrants you $ 
ould know about. For your copy, send - 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-67, 220 ‘ 
Ave.. New York 1, N. Y. 
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losing buying power, as much or more 
than the interest he receives. And the 
investor in bonds has lost more in 1956 
than the holder of: good stocks. Since 
no investment is entirely without risk, 
I prefer investments which also offer 
an opportunity for appreciation. 

One of the best acting stocks during 
the recent market decline was Na- 
tional Distillers, whose huge invest- 
ment in the chemical industry is finally 
beginning to pay off. Although restor- 
ation of the former $2 dividend rate is 
still a long way off, the addition of 
small stock dividends makes the stock 
somewhat more attractive. The stock 
should do better than the general 
market. 

W. R. Grace has called its con- 
vertible debentures for redemption on 
October 1st. Once the conversion pres- 
sure is out of the way, the stock may 
resume its favorable trend. The $2.40 
dividend rate offers a 44%4% return, 
which is comparatively good for this 
type of stock. 

After years of growth through 
acquisitions and mergers, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical has now entered a new 
era of integration and internal growth 
through greater emphasis on research 
and better coordination of its in- 
numerable divisions. The management 
of this fourth largest chemical com- 
pany projects a 100% increase in sales 
by 1960 and a threefold increase in 
pretax profits. If these ambitious ob- 
jectives can even be partly attained, 
the stock which had been a compara- 
tive laggard for several years should 
move into the forefront of the major 
chemical issues. 

The steel strike will require only a 
minor downward adjustment of earlier 
earnings estimates of the leading steel 
companies. However, because of huge 
financial requirements for capital ex- 
penditures, expectations of dividend 
increases or extra dividends must be 
restrained. Nevertheless, the entire 
group remains attractive. 

The Suez crisis has had an unsettling 
effect on international oils. Gulf Oil 
with relatively the largest stake in the 
Near East gave up more than 20%, 
while Socony, which is much less 
affected, lost nearly as much. Even 
Sinclair with no interest at all out- 
side the western hemisphere declined 
over 15%. Good investment opportuni- 
ties are in the making in this group. 

On or about October lst the one 
and one-half million shareholders of 
American Telephone will receive 
rights to subscribe to one additional 
share at $100 ® share for each ten 
shares held. Each right will be worth 








US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company declared 
today a dividend of fifty cents 
a share payable October 15, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
September 26, 1956. 

JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary 
August 22, 1956. 

















WELLINGTON 


FOUNDED 1928 


quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net investment 
f income, payable September 29, 
te 1956 to stock of record September 
% 7, 1956. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 











ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5 4 per cent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
September 20, 1956 
to stockholders of 
® record at the close 

of business Sept- 
MR. CONTROLS ember 10, 1956. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable September 20, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
busines September 10,1956. The trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 23, 1956 


TOPS IN TEXAS 


In inactive insurance stocks 








WE MAKE A MARKET IN 


Columbia Gener | Life of Houston 
Southwest Am. Life of Houston 
Continental Am. Life of Houston 
ICT Life of Dallas 

and Others 
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gg & 2 
Klay and company 
\_, Sooo 
JAckson 6-1673 


Houston, Texas 























about $7.50. The holder of ten shares 
has the choice of investing an ad- 
ditional $100 to exercise his subscrip- 
tion rights, or he can sell his ten 
rights for about $75. The proceeds are 
not income. For tax purposes they will 
be treated as a capital gain or loss, de- 
pending on the original cost of the 
stock. 

Investors will have to make their 
own decision whether or not to in- 
crease their investment in Telephone 
stock. They can pay for the new stock 
in two instalments, or they can carry 
it on 25% margin in a subscription 
account, although this is not profitable 
at present interest rates. “Ex rights” 
American Telephone will be selling 
around 175, at which price the divi- 
dend yield will be 5.13%. In view of 
this forthcoming stock financing via 
rights, an increase in the $9 dividend 
rate (unchanged since 1922) or a 
stock split are not near-term prob- 
abilities. 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Farmers’ debts and assets both rose 
last year. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported farmers assets at 
$170.1 billion, 2% higher than the pre- 
vious year, due mostly to rising real 
estate values. At the same time farm 
debt climbed from $17.7 billion to 
$18.8 billion. 


Average price for everything U‘S. 
consumers buy is 6% higher than it 
was at last year’s midmark. And the 
wave of price increases following the 
steel strike is pushing indexes higher 
still, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Prosperity Note: U.S. department 
store sales are 4% higher so far this 
year, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. And for the latest re- 
ported week, ended August 25, they 
were higher still—up an average of 


8%. 


Steel. Output, the pulsebeat of 
American industry, is inching near 
the record levels of last April despite 
lagging demand from the auto indus- 
try. With present steel production at 
98.7% of capacity, steel officials are 
scrambling to handle a flood of in- 
coming orders. Observed one large 
producer: “It looks as though we will 
be running at capacity for the rest of 
the year.” 
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0 f ' 5 based on last declaration 


Average Yield for 7 Years: 18.4% 
(With Much of This Tax Free) 


Our analysts have uncovered this rare opportunity for very liberal income with 
tax savings. In spite of the generally low dividend yields of today—hundreds 
of good common stocks net only 3% 4% 5%—you should get at least 15% on 
your money from this security. 

Selling under $30 on American Stock Exchange—one of the major U. S. Exchanges 
—Only 141,151 shares outstanding. No preferred stock to skim off your divi- 
dends. Dividends paid for 15 years. Earnings are excellent. For only the first 
half of 1956 they almost equal earnings for the entire year of 1955. This stock 
could appreciate substantially on investment buying. Get our Special Report 
on this Company at once. 
It’s yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete “New" DUVAL'S 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS Service, including Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, 
Low-Priced Speculations and all Special Reports for only $3. DuVai's Consensus 
now includes complete SUPERVISED portfolios . . . what to buy and when and 
what fo sell and when. If you act promptly, as a special bonus you may have 
another Special Report, "What To Do With These 100 Key Stocks"—just revised. 
















Coupon must be received within next 7 days. 
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. DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. ; 
¥ Dept. E-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Isiand City 1, N. Y. | 
& Send me Report, ‘A Dividend Yield of 18.4%—Part Tax-Free’ FREE with $3 (Air Mail £3.25) four Lan f ' 
| trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S ‘INVESTMENT CONSENSUS Service, also special bonus Repo | 
+ “What To Do With These 100 Key Stocks’’ (if coupon is mailed promptly). ' 
7 + 
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Ti ime to Buy This Potential Blue Chip? E 
GENERAL CAPSULE CORPORATION 
PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH 


Figures released by General Capsule Corporation’s e that production of 
their patented one-piece seamless capsules for medication and various industrial uses has reached = 


a volume during the fiscal year just ended of more than three times greater than the output for = 
the previous year. = 


HUALUUUULAALOUUNNI 





Gelatin capsules are consumed in the billions of units. A ‘Big Business’ product and expanding 
year by year, the capsule field has been in the control of one major producer. General Capsule 
Corporation’s engineers after several years of research and development, have perfected and are 
now producing first seamless capsule. This great advancement in capsulation permits manu- 
facturing and filling of a capsule in same operation, an amazing accomplishment which, while 
strongly competitive in cost, raises quality of finished product. Major users are welcoming end 
of virtual monopoly in industry. 


GROWTH APPRECIATION FACTORS 


Seamless capsule is new, revolutionary patented process. 
Management long experienced in capsule field. 
Company’s present equipment on 24-hour schedule with backlog of orders. 


New machines, arriving at the rate of 1 a month for the balance of the year, 
increase output each month. 


Used by some of the largest nationally advertised brands. 


@ Serves such diversified industries as pharmaceutical, medical, food, cosmetic, 
chemical and many others. 


Class A Common Shares Around $3.25 Per Share 
= Send for Free Report on this very worthwhile growth situation 


-------GENERAL INVESTING CORP.-------- 


Members American Stock Exchange 
80 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. o 
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BOWLING GREEN 9-1600 
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Name 





(Please print full name clearly) = 
Address 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


COMMON DIVIDEND — 











WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred 
Stock payable Oct. 1, 1956, to holders of record Sept. 15, 1956. 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1956, to holders of record Sept. 15, 1956. 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City "hs 
August 28, 1956 





LECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 





xO QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
ont. NO. 224 


Jahn Payable Sept. 29, 1956 
Record Date Sept. 17,1956 
ELECTING PRODUCTS 
inilinies E. J. DWYER, Secretary 
© pneouere and Vice President 





50 cents per share 


September 5, 1956 
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Burroughs 















Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has_this day 
declared a dividend of 3742¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


September 14, 1956. 
» H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 
New York 6, N. Y. 
September 6, 1956. 


OP eten ates 


companie> 
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L. R. Comfort 
Treasurer WARDS 
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227th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BurRoUGHS 
CorPORATION, payable October 
20, 1956, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at' the close of business Sep- 
tember 21, 1956. 


SHELDON F. Hatt, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
August 27, 1956. 











INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| ) COMPANY 


182ND 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on October 
1, 1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
September 14, 1956, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 4, 1956 
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Tight money note: Corporate expan- 
sion has pushed non-bank borrowing 
to a record high. New debt issues shot 
up from $2.2 million in 1956's first 
quarter to $3 million in the second 
quarter. The six-month total of $5.2 
million is well up from last year’s 
$4.9 million. During the first half, the 
biggest borrowers were manufactur- 
ing corporations ($1.8 million), fol- 
lowed by utilities ($1.3 million). 


instalment debt, too, hit a new peak 
in July for the fifth straight month: 
$29.1 million. The rate of increase, 
however, seems to be leveling off. It 
rose only $213 million from June, com- 
pared with a $562 million increase for 
the same month in 1955. 


Auto dealers made more money in 
the second quarter of 1956 than in 
the first, but it was still far less than 
last year. Average profit on each new 
car and truck sale stood at $48 for the 
six months, a rise from $40 in the first 
quarter. The figure for the first half 
of 1955, however, was $138. 





Po. CABLE 


fog resoginany 





70th Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 70 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable October 1, 1956, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 17, 1956. 


Gerarp A. Weiss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., September 5, 1956 














The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, farm and industry 


On August 28, 1956 a reguldt quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1956 to stockholders of 
record September 7, 1956. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 

Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 











Forres, SEPTEMBER 15, 1956 

















CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on Sep- 
tember 24, 1956, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 7, 1956. 

' K. L. Karr, 


Secretary 














LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 










QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable October 1, 
1956 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
on September 14, 1956: 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 


Auguat 29, 1956 


THE 
V Wess Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


35¢ PER SHARE 


Payable September 29, 1956 
Record Date Sept. 14, 1956 
Declared September 5, 1956 

















WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 














PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 14: Bettman Archives 
Pace 24: Free Lance Photo Guild 





The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 








FORBES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1956 








BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept. Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


446. THE WORLD OF TOMORROW . . . WHAT 
WILL IT BE LIKE? In 1975, according to 
this booklet prepared by the Economic 
Research Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, there will be, among other 
things: 1) 221 million people in the U.S., 
34% more than at present; 2) $50 billion 
spent annually for new plant and equip- 
ment, compared to today’s $26-odd billion 
outlay; 3) a total labor force of more 
than 90 million, 25 million more than to- 
day; 4) 90 million cars on the road, one- 
third more than at present; 5) three 
times as much power consumed. Prem- 
ises behind these statistical marvels: 
continuance of present economic trends; 
no war. (32 pages.) 


447. LAND PLANNING—YOUR GUIDE TO THE 
BEST PRACTICE FOR DEVELOPING SUBDIVISIONS 
WHICH WILL HOLD THEIR VALUE: A com- 
prehensive analysis of good and bad 
house development projects, complete 
with charts, photographs, and a clear 
text. Published by the U.S. Savings and 
Loan League, “Land Planning” is di- 
rected primarily toward savings and loan 
associations, tells them what to look for 
when considering investment in resi- 
dential developments. Also useful for 
investors, it explains such diverse mat- 
ters as just why some neighborhoods de- 
teriorate and others do not, the value of 
various sewage systems, good and bad 
ways to plan roads. Valuable to anyone 
who owns property or contemplates buy- 
ing it. (32 pages.) 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directars: 


First Preferred Stock 


8712 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
October 1, 1956 to December 31, 
1956, payable January 2, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 10, 1956. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 22, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 21, 1956. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., September 7, 1956 








TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.40 per 
share on the outstanding Common Stock 
of this Corporation has been declared 
payable Sept. 29, 1956 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 





Sept. 14, 1956. 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer 
—$ 








(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Copporation 


DIVIDEND No. 67 





A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 28, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 7, 1956. 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





August 27, 1956. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
payable October 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record September 7, 1956 
COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable October 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record September 7, 1956 


Rosert W. JACKSON, President 





















Dividend Notice 


E. L. Bruce Company 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
37'%c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on September 30, 1956, 
to stockholders of record as of 
September 20, 1956. 


J. H. Worman 
Sec.-Treas. 
Memphis, Tenn., September 6, 1956 
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Th ou ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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“In the business of life, Man is the 
only product. And there is only one 
direction in which man can possibly 
develop if he is to make a better liv- 
ing or yield a bigger dividend to him- 
self, to his race, to nature or to God. 
He must grow in knowledge, wisdom, 
kindliness and understanding. 


—V. C. KitcHen. 


Science is teaching man to know 
and reverence truth, and to believe 
that only as far as he knows and loves 
it can he live worthily on earth and 
vindicate the dignity of his spirit. 

—Moses Harvey. 

The past cannot be changed, the 


future is still in your power. 
—Hueu WBHIte. 


No man was ever endowed with a 
judgment so correct and judicious 


in regulating his life but that circum- 


stances, time and experience would 
teach him something new, and apprise 
him that of those things with which 
he thought himself the best acquainted 
he knew nothing; and that those ideas 
which in theory appeared the most 
advantageous, were found, when 
brought into practice, to be altogether 
inapplicable. —TERENCE. 


All higher motives, ideals, concep- 
tions, sentiments in a man are of no 
account if they do not come forward 
to strengthen him for the better dis- 
charge of the duties which devolve 
upon him in the ordinary affairs of 
life. —Henry. Warp BEECHER. 


The balance between pride in past 
achievements and consciousness of 
present shortcomings is difficult to 
strike. —Joun O’REN. 


As tools become rusty, so does the 
mind; a garden uncared for soon be- 
comes smothered in weeds; a talent 
neglected withers and dies. 


—Eruet R. Pace. 


The happy and efficient people in 
this world are those who accept trou- 
ble as a normal detail of human life 
and resolve to capitalize it when it 
comes along. For trouble is the thing 
that strong men grow by. Met in the 
right way it is a sure-fire means of 
putting iron into the victim’s will and 
making him a tougher man to down 
forever after. —H. Bertsam Lewis. 





In this and like communities public 
sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it 
nothing can succeed; consequently he 
who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes 
and decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Julius Rosenwald, the noted 
philanthropist, told me towards 
the end of his long life: “All the 
other pleasures of life seem to 
wear out, but the pleasure of 
helping others in distress never 
does.” As one grows older, the 
truth, significance of the Biblical 
observation, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” be- 
comes more and more appre- 
ciated. The human being who 
lives only for himself, finally 
reaps nothing but unhappiness. 
Selfishness corrodes. Unselfish- 
ness ennobles, satisfies. The 
tragic pity is that too many 
men become so engrossed in 
striving to “get on” in the world 
that they neglect to devote time 
to serious thinking. Reflection 
during one’s active life is infin- 
itely better than death-bed re- 
pentance. Think. Don’t put off 
and put off the joy derivable 
from doing helpful, kindly 
things for others. 











No research is ever quite complete. 
It is the glory of a good bit of work 
that it opens the way for something 
still better, and this repeatedly leads 
to its own eclipse. —MERvIN GORDON. 


If you have nothing else to do, look 
about you and see if there isn’t some- 
thing close at hand that you can im- 
prove! It may make you wealthy, 
though it is more likely that it will 
make you happy. 

—GerorceE MatTHEw ADAMs. 


There is a time in every man’s edu- 
cation when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance; that imi- 
tation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better or worse as his por- 
tion; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel.of nourish- 
ing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till. 
The power which resides in him is 
new in nature and none but he knows 
what that is which he can do—nor 
does he ever know until he has tried. 
A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and 
done his best; but what he has said 
or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace. —RaLPH WaALpo EMERSON. 


Technical training is important but 
it accounts for less than 20% of one’s 
success. More than 80% is due to the 
development of one’s personal quali- 
ties, such as initiative, thoroughness, 
concentration, decision, adaptability, 
organizing ability, observation, indus- 
try-and leadership.—Dr. G. P. Kocu. 


All the lost mines of Mexico, all 
the argosies that ever sailed from the 
Indies, all the gold and silver-laden 
ships of the treasure fleets of storied 
Spain, count no more value than a 
beggar’s dole compared with the 
wealth that is today created every 
eight hours by modern business ideas. 


—W. C. Hotman. 


Only those who have the patience 
to do simple things perfectly will ac- 
quire the skill to do difficult things 
easily. —ScHILLER. 


To me—old age is always ten years 
older than I am.—Bernarp M. Barucu. 


It is the mark of a superior man that, 
left to himself, he is able endlessly to 
amuse, interest and entertain himself 
out of his personal stock of medita- 
tions, ideas, criticisms, memories, phil- 
osophy, humor, and what not. 

—GeorGE NATHAN. 


It may make a differerce to all 
eternity whether we do right or 
wrong today. —James F. CLARKE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. De edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Bettye Ruppert, 
Baisianeee, Ae ye What's your fa- 
vorite ‘orbes is : 

sented to of texts used. aps. 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 
Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth; a stranger, and not thine own 


—Proverss 27:1-2 
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